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whether taken up for its intelligence or for its! haps for amusement, but it gave ample room 


amusement. 
| lustrate its various contents. It opens thus— 
** The doctors disagreed. According to four 


Be it, therefore, our task to il-| for observation and philosophy. 


I think I 
still hear ‘that ineffable hubbub of plates and 
| glasses breaking, chairs and tables falling, wo- 


We hardly expected such a book as tliis is, | first-rate opinions, I groaned at one and the|men screaming, sailors piping, officers swear- 


from its title, and were most agreeably disap- 
pointed, when, in lieu of slavery, whips, tortures, 
missionaries, and the other eternal topics of 
West Indian controversy, we found we had 
entered upon an extremely amusing and clever 
exposition of scenery and manners, as they 
struck the fancy of a young, acute, and well- 
educated visitant to these islauds. From the 
author’s playfulness and vivacity, it results 
that his descriptions raise new ideas in our 
minds, and cause us to think differently of the 
inhabitants, and of their customs and feelings, 
from the gloom which commonly pervades all 
our prospes’s across the Atlantic. We are not 
sure that he does not carry his sportive vein 
too far ; it sometimes seems to be effort, and of 
all efforts, the effort to be merry and facetious 
is one of the most saddening. Note for in- 
stance :— 

“'The English prejudice for beefsteaks may 
undoubtedly be defended upon certain grounds 
of political economy ; but why, dear brother of 
mine, should you therefore think scorn of the 
froggeries of France, the c-abberies of Antigua, 
or the monkeyries of Trinidad ? Within cer- 
tain bounds (from which, however, I exclude | 
thecrapauderies of Dominica, for I consider it 
decidedly unohristian to eat of them) my maxim 
is, guslus neque disputandi neqgue contemnendi 
sunt.” 

This is wretched funnerie ; and the annexed 
we are not sure that we comprehend. 

“ The church in Reseau is well situated and 
toleralily finished without, but the interior is 
ina miserable state. The common pitch pine, 
when unpainted, has a particularly unpleasant 
effect in'a hot climate ; it always oppressed me 
ma remarkable manner. About a hundred 
persons, chiefly coloured, attended the morning 
service; they had few books, and apparently 
came for the purpose of seeing the bishop ; 
certainly, with one or two exceptions, they 


|same time under rheumatism proper, rheu- 
|matie gout, gout proper, and an affection in 
the spinous process. ‘The serious signs of one 
were the favourable symptoms of another, and 
the prescriptions of the. first in direct op- 
pugnancy to the principles of the last. To-day 
I was to drink water at Buxton, the morrow 
to drink water at Bath, on Wednesday I was 
to go to Italy, and on ‘Thursday I had better 
stay at home. 

“The fact was, the doctors could not make 
out my case.” 

Touched with Britain’s “ insular cramp,” 
the rheumatism, he proceeds (after warning all 
who suifer under like pangs to avoid physic, 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and drug- 
gists, licensed or unlicensed) — 

“ True it is, though I speak it to my shame, 
that I did, in the impatience of my heart, 
betake myself to medicine for relief. It was 
promised to me abundantly. I am ready to 
communicate to any earnest inquirer, twenty 
and five infallible prescriptions, every one of 
which has effected so many cures, that it is 
somewhat surprising that the combined action 
of all of them together has not, a long time 
ago, criven rheumatism clean out of the United 
Kingdom. I never met with any-of thest re. 
deemed ones ; but, as Sancho says, he who told 
me the story said that it was so certain and 
true, that I might well, whenever I told it to 
another, affirm and swear that I had seen 
them all myself. There was, indeed, no re- 
sisting the kindness of my friends; I was all 
things to all men and to all women; I ate this 
to please my cousin Lucy, and drank that to 
oblige my cousin Margaret; I was steamed 
by one, showered by another, just- escaped 
needling by a third, and was nearly boiled to 
the consistency of a pudding for the love of an 
oblong gentleman of Lreland, who had cured so 
many of his tenants on a bog in Tipperary by 


Were entirely unacquainted with the ordinary | that process, that he offered to stake his sal- 


Titual of the established religion. The church 
of England, indeed, does not flourish in Do- 
minica, which, considering the great capacity 
and spirituous affections of the present worthy 
recumbent, is a matter of some surprise.” 
There is also a monstrous profusion of 
Classical quotation, which smacks much of the 
Eton grammar, in the knowledge of which the 
writer tells us, more than once, he was duly 
nurtured :—“ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” Another of his peculiarities, amount- 
ilg pretty nearly to affectation, is the doing a 
tof sentiment after the fashion of one Lau- 
rence Sterne—a person whom it is perilous to 
Mitate in any way. But even charging these 
matters as puerilities, and a straining after 
try seldom successful, there is so much 
of good sense and observation, and such a store 
of anecdote in this volume, that we are sure it 


Will be popular with readers of every class, 


vation upon the success of the experiment. It 
failed, and, the article not being transferable, I 
forgave hii the debt.” 

These failing, he determined to seek relief 
by a voyage to the West Indies; and, it 
seems, accompanied the first Protestant bishop 
in his visitation to the Windward Isles: his 
brother, Dr. Coleridge, we believe. 

Away, then, we go— 

*¢ Imaginative reader! have you ever been 
in a gale of wind on the edge of the Bay of 
Biscay? If not, and you are fond of variety, 
it is really worth your while to take a trip to 
Lisbon or Madeira for the chance of meeting 
with one. Calculate your season well in De- 
cember or January, when the south-wester has 
properly set in, and you will find it one of the 
finest’ and most uncomfortable things in the 





world. My gale lasted from Sunday till Wed- 
nesday evening, which is something long per« 


ing, the wind whistling, and the sea roaring, 
which awakened me about two o'clock on 
Monday morning ftom one of those sweet 
dreams, wherein, through infinite changes and 
indistinet combinations of imagery, thy loved 
form, Eugenia, for ever prevails in its real and 
natural beauty. The Atlantic was gushing in 
through my port in a very refreshing manner, 
and ebbing and flowing under and around my 
bed with every roll of the ship. My clothes 
were floating on the face of the waters, » I 
turned ‘to sleep again, but the:sea.came with 
that awful dead sledze-hammer ’ beat which 
makes a landsmon’s heart tremble, and: the 
impertinent quotation of some poor scholar in 
the next cabin about quatuor aut septem di- 
gitos brushed every atom of Morphic dust from 
my eyes. I. sat bolt upright, and for some 
time contemplated, by the glimmering of the 
sentry’s lantern, the huge disarray of my 
pretty den; I fished for my clothes, but they 
were bathing; I essayed to rise, but I could 
ifind no resting-place for the sole of 4 rheu. 
|matic foot. However, I was somewhat. con. 
soled by a sailor, who came to bale out the 
water at day-break; ‘ A fine breeze, sir, only 
it’s dead on end for us; and to be sure, B 
minds the A pollo and thirty-two marelimanemen 
were lost somewhere in these here parts.’ It 
was kindly meant of Jack, no doubt, though 
he was out in his latitude by eight degrees at 
least.”’ 

In spite of storms and evil auguries, the 
ship made Madeira in safety, and the author, 
speaks in raptures of that island—hesides 
telling us one of his best Sterne stories about a 
nun, which, being in haste for’ Barbados, we 
do not pause to copy.. We have just.room for, 
a brief specimen of Madeiran poetry, the com~- 
position of one Francisco de Paula Medina e 
Vasconcellos, who has written an epic on the 
Peninsular war, entitled the Georgeida. The 
following passage relates to'Talavera— 

** No centro do confuso Laberinto, 

Emm que tread de Marte-horrendo as Iras, 

Nao vistes Wellesley incomparavel 

Por brilhantes accces semi-adeozar-se? 

E quantos outros por accoes pasmosas 

Se tornarao alli semi-divinos!— 

La vejo Campbell, Anson, Watson, Tilson, 

Waltingham, Bathurst, Murray, Langworth, Payne, 

Sherbrooke, Fletcher, Guard, Donnellon, Bunburg, 
Cameron, Wilson, Becket, O’Lawlor, White, 
Mackenzie, Cotton, Lyon, Bingham, Donkin, 

E outros Britannos inclitos guerreiros.” 

But it is time for us to land with our author 
at Barbados ; who says, 

“I was present when the first Protestant 
bishop arrived in the bay, and’ the landing was 
a spectacle which I shall not easily forget: 
The ships of war were dressed and their yards 
manned, and salutes fired; this was pretty 
and common; but such a sight as the ca- 
renage presented very few have ever wit- 
nessed. On the quay, on the mole, on boats, 
on posts, on house tops, through doors and 
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of all de parson. He savey every ting about 
you ; he love you dearly; he come from England 
across the sea to see your face—no you den 
very bad people, if you no obey him? Yes, 
you very bad, much wicked people if you don’t.’ 

*¢ Finierat Woodford: his harangue, of which 
the above is an imperfect sketch, produced a 
great effect, and a murmur of applause arose 
from the assembled Yankees; then the bishop 
addressed them, and as the governor had laid 
down the law civiliter, so he spoke to them 
spiritualiter; his manner was affectionate and 
impressive, his matter simple and cogent, and 
he concluded by solemnly blessing in the name 
of God the whole congregation. The padre 
was very complimentary in Andalusian, the 
negroes elated in negro tongue, and the poor 
dear Indians quiet, staring, and as cognizant of 
the nature of what was going on as of the pro- 
ceedings of the house of commons. It was 
altogether a strange contrast of different na- 
tures, and a theme for passing smiles and last- 
ing thoughts. 

‘* According to appointment, at nine the 
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windows, wherever a human foot could stand, 
was one appalling mass of black faces. As the 
bai slowly along, the emotions of the 
multitude were absolutely tremendous; they 
threw up their arms and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, they danced, and jumped, and rolled 
on the ground; they sung and screamed and 
shouted and roared, till the whole surface of 
the place seemed to be one huge grin of de- 
light. Then they broke out into a thousand 
wild exclamations of joy and passionate con- 
gratulations, uttered with such vehemence 
that, new as it was then to me, it made me 
tremble, till I was somewhat restored by a 
chorus of negro girls,—‘ De bissop is come ; de 
bissop is come! He is coming to marry us, 
coming to marry us, coming to marry us all!’ ”’ 
And some of “de bissop’s” motions were 
certainly curions enough. At Trinidad, for 
example, he visited the Indian missions of 
Arima, where, in addition to the usual mixture 
of population, there are settled a division of 
about 300 free negro settlers from the United 
States; and the author thus describes the} 
scene :— |next morning Mr. Mitchell’s house was sur. 
‘* It happened to rain hard at the time, and | rounded by a noisy multitude of men, women, 
the padre of the mission was courteous enough and children. Some came to be baptized, some 
to proffer the use of the chapel, into which} to gossip, and some to be married. Many of 
accordingly we all entered with one consent. | the latter brought in their arms smiling argu- 
The Americans being after some time tolerably | ments that the prayers of the church for fecun- 
composed, their men on one side, and their|dity would be superfluous. They all entered 
women and children on the other; the bishop|the house with perfect nonchalance, roamed 
standing before the altar, (the pyx being first) about in every part of it, and laughed and 
duly removed,) the padre on the right hand, | gabbled in as unrestrained a manner as they 
the chaplains on the left, myself in a corner,| would have done in their own huts. Mrs. 
los seiiores regidores, the alcades and cacique of | Mitchell’s parlour, where I had slept, was con- 
the Indians bearing their wands of office, and | stituted baptistery and altar. A white cloth 
seoras their wives, with their patient | was spread on the table, and a large glass vase, 
babies, both awaiting in deep resignation the | filled with pure water, was placed in the 
explanation of this mystery, Sir Ralph Wood-| middle. After about a quarter of an hour’s 
ford, in Windsor uniform, took his Leghorn | arduous exertions, on the part of the governor | 
hat from off his head, vibrated his silver-|and commandant, these light-hearted creatures 





studded Crowther with the grace of a Cicero, | were reduced to as low a degree of noise as 


and, as the Spaniards say, * con gentil donayre | their natures would admit. ‘The bishop then 
continente,’ in hune modum locutus est ; | read the first part of the service, the whole 
‘¢ © Silence there !—What for you make all) party kneeling on the floor; but when the rite 
dat dere noise? Me no tand dat, me can tell | of aspersion came to be performed, there had 
you. I hear that there have been great disturb-| like to have been a riot from the mothers 
ances amongst you, that you have been quarrel- | jockeying for the honour of first baptism at the 
ing and fighting, and that in one case there| bishop’s hand. The two chaplains ministered 
has been a loss of life. Now, me tell you all till they streamed ; and never did I hear such 
flat, me no allow dat sort of ting—me take) incessant squalling and screaming as arose from 
away your cutlashes, you savey dat? What) the regenerated piccaninnies. I think seventy 
for you fight ? Because you nasty drunk with| were baptized and registered, which was the 
rum. You ought to be ashamed; you no/ most laborious part of all. We had some dif- 
longer now slave—King George have tak you | ficulty in collecting them for the conclusion of 
from America, (you know dis much better|the service; but, upon the whole, the adult 
place dan America,) he make you free.—What | negroes behaved exceedingly well, and displayed 
den? Me tell you all dis—(what for you no| every. appearance of unfeigned devotion. 
make quiet your piccaninny,* you great tall} ‘*‘ And thencame Hymen! Bless thine eyes, 
ting dere)—me tell you dis—if you free, you| sweet divinity, how I love thee! Thou that 
no idle ; yon savey dat? You worky, but you|camest so easily to these poor votaries, when 
worky for yourselve, and make grow noice| Wilt thou come to me? When wilt thou, with 
yams and plantains—den your wives all fat,|@ spark from thy golden torch, set fire to po- 
and your piccaninny tall and smooth. You | litical economy, and reduce to ashes the relation 
try to make your picnies better and more savey| Which sexagenarians have created between 
dan yourselve. You all stupid—what den ! no| population and the means of subsistence ? 
your fault dat—you no help it. Now but you} ‘* About a dozen couples were agreed, but 
free, act for yourselve like buckra, and you | seven or eight more were influenced by the sweet 
love your picnies ? yes—well den, you be glad | contagion, and struck up a marriage on the spot, 
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arm, and was married to her forthwith. I sup. 
pose Chesapeak had his reputation. I have 
known cases in England, where something of 
this sort of manly conduct would have had a 
very salutary effect. Now a grand difficulty 
arose from there being no rings; those in the 
women’s ears being too large by half. Here. 
upon I took—not thy hair, my Eugenia! oh no 
but a gold hoop which my good father bought for 
me from a wandering Jew ; this I proffered for 
the service of the sable bridegrooms, and I now 
wear it as a sort of charm as close as possible to 
Eugenia’s hair. It noosed thirteen couples, 
I gave away most of the brides ; one of them, a 
pretty French girl, of the Romish faith, behaved 
very ill; she giggled so much that the clergy. 
man threatened to desist from the ceremony, 
and her mate, a quiet and devout Protestant, 
was very angry with her. When she was kneel. 
ing after the blessing, I heard her say to her 
husband—‘ Dit-on, Jean ! hooka drole maniére 
de se marier! hé! hé! he!’ [ll warrant she 
leads her spouse a decent life of it.” 

Bryan Edwards has no picture like this; 


| but, in truth, our author is most entertainingly 


graphic. A cacao plantation is a specimen of 
another sort. ; 

“ Antonio Gomez’ plantation of cacao is one 
of the finest in the island. It lies on a very 
slight declivity at the bottom of a romantic 
amphitheatre of woody mountains. » His house, 
together with the works of the estate, is si- 
tuated at the edge of the trees, and a quieter 
or more lovely spot no hermit ever chose to 
count his beads in for eternity! The cacao, 
which grows from ten to fifteen feet in height, 
is a delicate plant, and, like a lady, cannot 
bear exposure to the direct rays of the sun; 
for this reason, a certain portion of the wood is 
thinned and appropriated, the tall and um. 
brageous trees are left, and these form, with 
their interwoven branches and evergreen leaves, 
a sun-proof skreen, under cover of which the 
cacao flourishes in luxuriance and_ preserves 
her complexion. At a distance, the plantation 
has the appearance of a forest, advantageously 
distinguished by the long bare stems of tropic 
growth being shrouded with the rich green of 
the cacaos below, and here and there burning 
and flashing with the flame-coloured foliage of 
the glorious Bois Immortel. One main road 
led through the plantation, and numberless 
avenues diverged from it to every other part. 
These alleys, as well as the whole plantation 
itself, were fringed with coffee bushes, which, 
with their dark Portugal laurel leaves, jasmine 
blossoms, and most subtle and exquisite per- 
fume, refreshed the senses and delighted the 
imagination. Water flowed in abundance 
through the wood, and gentle breezes fanned 
us as we sauntered along. If ever 1 turn 
planter, as I have often had thoughts of doing, 
I shall buy a cacao plantation in Trinidad. 
The cane is, no doubt, a noble plant, and 
perhaps crop time presents a more lively and 
interesting scene than harvest in England; 
but there is so much trash, so many ill-odoured 
negroes, so much scum and sling and molasses, 
that my nerves have sometimes sunken under 
it. ¢ The sweat negociation of sugar,” as old 





to send dem to school, make dem read, write, | 4S we see done at the ends of the old comedies. 
savey counting, and able pray God Almighty One woman, I remember, turned sulky, and | 
in good words, when you no savey do so your-| Would not come to the scratch ; but Chesapeak | 
selv: her lover was not to be so done: * Now you| 
savey, Mol,’ said he, ‘ me no tand your shim 
shams; me come to be married, and me will be 
married; you come beg me when I got another:’ 
still Moll coquetted it; Chesapeak went out, 
staid five minutes, and, as I am a Christian 


e. 

‘¢ Now de bishop is come to do all this; his 
majesty King George have sent him from Eng- 
land to take care of you and all of us: he is 
very much gentleman, and he king, you savey, 





Ligon calls it, is, indeed, a sweaty affair ; and 
methinks it were not good for that most an- 
cient and most loyal colony Barbados, that her 
sons should often visit the sylvan glades, the 
deep retreats, the quiet and the coolness of the 
cacao plantations in Trinidad. But planters 
are not poetical. Sugar can surely never be 
cultivated in the West Indies, except by the 
labour of negroes; but I should think white 








# «Quasi pegueiioniiio.” man, brought in a much prettier girl under his 
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cacao plantation. The trouble of preparing 
this article for exportation is actually nothing 
when compared with the process of making 
sugar. But the main and essential difference 
is, that the whole cultivation and manufacture 
of cacao is carried on in the shade. People 
must come between Cancer and Capricorn to 
understand this.” 

The following is also completely a West 
Indian sketch :— 

“ We arrived late at San Fernandez, and 
had then to ride seven or eight miles into the 
interior to Mr. Mitchell’s residence in the 
district of Naparima. The commandant’s 
house, like most of those in the heart of the 
island, was of a different character from any 
that I had seen before. It was not so much 
an English planter’s mansion as the spacious 
shed of an Indian chief. Its appearance, both 
outside and within, was nearly that of a sub- 
stantial barn, except, indeed, that the roof was 
thatched, in a very neat manner, with branches 
of the caratt palm ; the pigeons perched on the 
cross beams; and the winds from half the 
points of the compass blew in through the open 
galleries. Our dinner, which was my third 
one on that day, was in excellent keeping. 
Mrs. M., an agreeable Scotch lady, had de- 
spatched her matador to the Bush, as the native 
forest is called, fur delicacies, and he had been 
tolerably fortunate. Ah me! how we revelled 
on his majesty’s wild hogs, smacked our lips 
over an agouti, and chuckled over a tender 
lapp. A stately palmeto had been decapitated 
to afford us a dish of cabbage, a thing, by the 
by, which the veracious Dr. Pinckard implies 
of Barbados, where such atrocities are never 
dreamt of. True it is that Mrs. M. lamented, 
with many apologies, that she had not been 
able to give us a monkey or a guana, and the 


great drought made the best snakes shy and 


difficult to be caught. However, we roughed 
it on porter and Madeira, and were glad to 
retire to rest early. I slept on a sofa in the 
parlour. How often did I start up in the 
night at the rustling of the wind in the palm 
leaves, and see, with momentary alarm, the 
sparkles of fire which were ever and anon 
bursting forth from the roof! Sometimes 
one whole side of the room was distinctly il- 
luminated by a congregation of the flies; at 
others, the single lamp just shot out its flame, 
and then retired into gloom, as if the darkness 
had its pulsations of light. The dawn was 
ushered in by a serenade from my neighbours, 
the monkeys in the wood, who set up with one 
consent the most inhuman yell that ever was 
heard in this world. It was something be- 
tween distant thunder, loose iron bars in a 
cart in Fleet Street, bagpipes, and drunken 
men laughing.” 
hus extracting anecdote and observation 
from Barbados,* Trinidad, Grenada, St. Vin- 
cents, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat, Nevis, St. Christopher’s, Anguilla, An- 
tigua, and Barbuda, the author goes gaily on ; 
but does not fail very frequently to intermix 
grave and useful discussion with his merriment. 
There is a tolerable tale of a steam-boat ; 
evidently a vessel to sail through the Gulf of 
Paria, of which we find the following amusing 
notice :— 
“In one of the charts of the Gulf of Paria 
you see * breakers’ here, ‘ breakers’ there, 
* breakers’ every where, the water being al- 





* One of the towns in this island is called Bridge Town, 
- it is of that magnitude, that Lord Seaforth, upon 
rst visiting it, turned round to his aids-de-camp, and 
said—« Gentlemen, keep close! or I shall be out of the 


ways as smooth as a mill pond. Their history 
is this:—In the Spanish chart the soundings 
are marked by dbragas, fathoms; hence our 
aforesaid * breakers,’ for which at least the 
translator’s head ought to have been broken.” 

Of Grenada, in conclusion, we read— 

‘“* J like the Grenadians much; they have a 
picture of an island; they give turtle, porter, 
and champagne in abundance and perfection ; 
they lend horses, and send pines and pome- 
granates on board your ship; in short, they 
are right pleasant Christians :—one thing only 
I find fault with, but that one thing is, I am 
sorry to say, a mountain. Gentlemen‘of Gre- 
nada, and the Grenadines as far as Caria- 
cou, where are your wives? where are your 
heirs? You will say the fashion is Persian, 
and that they are within the veils; you will 
say that there are just forty ladies in the 
island! It may be so, but shew them, gen- 
tlemen, to the world, and put to silence the 
moralities of Englishmen and Barbadians. Of 
Grenada alone can I say that I never saw a 
single lady all the while I was in it.”’ 

And of Nevis the following is a remarkable 
trait :— 

*¢ The jail is just such another hole as the 
one in Montserrat, but it was quite good 
enough for two of its inmates at least, while I 
was in Nevis. These two wretches were both, 
I think, free-coloured men, and as atrocious 
criminals as ever deserved to dance upon no- 
thing. Many slaves had, at different times, 
been missing from different estates; search 
had always been made upon the several occa- 
sions, but without success, and it was supposed 
that they had escaped to a French colony. 
The fact was this. These two men used to 
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piration of the term. This plan does not t 
present succeed. As there is no law to compel 
the planter to accept the labour of these ap- 
prentices, he naturally consults his own in- 
terest alone in hiring them. Unfortunately, 
these wretched creatures are, for the most part, 
so barbarous that it has been found almost im. 
possible to induce them to engage in any re- 
gular work, and so profligate that they uni- 
versally import disorder and vice into every 
plantation where they may be. About thirty 
only were of such a character that they could 
be safely employed. The rest remain in idle- 
ness, or in very useless occupations, and are 
maintained entirely at the expense of govern- 
ment. This is becoming a very serious bur- 
den, and still increases from quarter to 
quarter, without the accomplishment, or a 
hope of the accomplishment of any permanent 
good. It is in vain to represent to them the 
superior advantages of independence, and the 
possession of enjoyments which are only to be 
obtained by industry; it is equally in vain to 
tell them of the fertility of Trinidad, where 
they may have land given to them on condition 
of cultivating it, and where their labour would 
be highly valuable: nothing moves them— 
nothing seems to make them think for a mo- 
ment of family or fortune; besides that, there is 
always at bottom a suspicion lurking in their 
minds that you are going to entrap them in 
some snare, of which they are ignorant, and 
from which they shall not afterwards be able 
to escape. One short Guinea man, an un- 
common rogue, with lines and slashes tatooed 
on his forehead, cheeks, and chin, in token, as 
he told me, of his being ‘a jantleman at home,’ 
replied to a very energetic discourse of mine, 





persuade a slave, whom they supposed to pos- 
sess some stock in money or otherwise, to run | 
away with them from his master, assuring him | 
that they would take him off the island to a| 
ship, where he might assert his freedom. | 
When they had gotten their victim some way 
from land in a boat, they used to throw him 
overboard. It is frightful to think how many 
poor creatures they hurled, in an instant, from 
life in this manner ; at length one man, whom 
they had disposed of in this way, was, by some 
act of Providence, saved from drowning; and, 
by his means, in the end, the murderers were 
apprehended. It seems, however, that there 
is no law to punish them for the felonies com- 
mitted on the sea, and the evidence was im- 
perfect; and I understood that, after being 
kept, ad libitum Nevisiensium, in the custod 
of our lord the king, in his aforesaid jail, 
these villains must be let loose again.” 

Though we have chiefly looked at the more 
amusing portions of this volume, it would be 
doing it injustice not to say something of its 
more serious parts. Mr. Coleridge is warmly at- 
tached to the church of England, and more 
than once lays the lash upon the Methodists 
and their system in the West Indies. He is 
also hostile to Mr. Buxton and the party to 
which he belongs, though not a blind apologist 
for all that the opposite side uphold. At An. 
tizgua, he states— 

‘** T went to see the African free apprentices, 
who were all drawn up in line in the yard of 
the custom-house. They amount to upwards 
of two hundred, and consist of natives of the 
various coasts of Africa, who have been cap- 
tured by our cruisers on board unlawful bot- 
toms, and landed at St. John’s. It has been 
the intention of government to bind out these 
persons as apprentices for seven years, under 
the ordinary incidents of that species of service, 





town before you are in it,’ 


and to declare them ‘absolutely free at the ex- 


in the following words:—‘ Massa, me tank 
you for your tongue, but me like stay here ; 
me like Antigger very well; de king he do 
give me two bitt a day, and me no for go to 
Tinidad, no not at all.’ * Who is your king ?” 
I asked. ‘Ki!’ retorted my Guinea bird, 
‘my king! De sam as you, sare, king 
George !’—and grinned like one of the last~ 
scene devils in Don Giovanni in the spirit of 
his conquest. 

‘¢ What is further intended with regard to 
these Africans, I know not; but certainly much 
temper and deliberation are requisite to deal 
with them beneficially. They present, within 
a comparatively small compass, all the diffi- 
culties which would necessarily attend the im- 
mediate enfranchisement of the entire slave po- 
pulation in the colonies; and they who affect to 
hold those difficulties cheap, only discover their 
own consummate ignorance of a subject upon 
which they have nevertheless the assurance to 
set themselves up as oracles. If there were 
any present or future chance of converting 
these barbarians into useful citizens, by a lavish 
expenditure of money upon the actual system, 
the tax might be lpr rig | borne by the ge- 
nerous philanthropy of the British people ; but 
in reality this expense is incurred for the pur- 
| pose of maintaining them in a situation in 
| which they are so far from advancing in ci- 
vilisation, that they become more vicious and 
lazy every day that they live. Labour of every 
kind they dislike; agricultural labour they 
detest. As long as the crown continues to 
support them by a daily pension, they will not 
generally work at all; if they were left to 
themselves, they would probably labour or 
steal, as it might happen, to the extent of 
procuring subsistence, which would be about a 
month or so in the course of the year. To the 
moral stimulus of bettering their condition, of 
acquiring importance and commanding com. 
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forts, they are utterly insensible; they care for 
none of those things; they have no sort of 
apprehension of them. Indeed they seem to 
be practical philosophers, although no great 
political economists; and I have no doubt, if 
they reason at all, that they conclude the 

lanters to be egregious fools for toiling so 
easily, instead of sitting down in the shade 
and drinking new rum all the day long.” 

But the grand argument, for which the au- 
thor contends, may be summed up in these few 
words— 

¢ Schools for the children of the slaves are 
the first and chief step towards amelioration of 
condition and morals in every class of people in 
the West Indies.” 

Again, he says with much appearance of force : 

“The question lies between our fingers. 
We all profess an intention of ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, and a wish to raise 
them ultimately to an equality with the rest of 
the citizens of the empire. The dispute is 
about the means. Now unless we are in- 
fatuated by the mere sound of a word, we must 
acknowledge that the power of doing what- 
soever a man pleases, if unaccompanied with 
some moral stimulus which shall insure ha- 
bitual industry and correct the profligate pro- 
pensities of savage nature, is so far from being 
a step in advance, that it is rather a stride 
backwards; instead of being a blessing, it is 
plainly a curse. The body of the slave popu- 
lation do not at present possess this moral 
stimulus. Emancipation, therefore, would not 
put them in the road to become good citizens. 

‘¢ What must be done then? Manifestly, 
this one single thing: we must create a moral 
cause, in order to be able to abolish the phy- 
sical cause of labour; we must bring the 
motives which induce an English rustic to 
labour, to bear upon the negro; when the 
negro peasant will work regularly like the 
white peasant, then he ought to be as free. 

“ How are we to originate this moral sti- 
mulus? By various means. 

** I, By education ;—that is to say, by teach- 
ing every child to read; by providing Bibles 
and Prayer-books at moderate prices; by build- 
ing or enlarging churches, or increasing the 
times of service, so that every one may be able 
to worship in the great congregation once at 
least on the Sunday. 

“TI. By amending the details of existing 
slavery; that is to say, by thoroughly ex- 
purgating the colonial codes; by enacting ex- 
press laws of protection for the slaves; by 
reforming the judicatures; by admitting the 
competency of slave evidence; by abolishing 
Sunday markets, at all events; by introducing 
task-work; by declaring females free from cor- 
poral punishment. 

“III. By allowing freedom to be purchased 
at the market price.” 

With these sensible remarks we conclude, 
strongly recommending that passage which re- 
lates to Codrington College (pages 60—62) to 
the attention of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; and the work itself 
to all our readers, as one of pleasant interest, 
and generally amusing. 





The Works of James Arminius, D.D., formerly 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 


Leyden. Translated from the Latin. To 
which are added, Brandt's Life of the Au- 
thor, with considerable Augmentations, &c. 
By James Nichols, (in three vols.) Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 706. Longman and Co. 
WHEN we took up this volume of “ full pro- 
portions,” and saw the name of Nichols pre- 
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fixed to it, we began to soliloquise concerning 
the venerable author of “* The Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century” —who is the Nestor 
of “* the art typographic” in our metropolis— 
and to identify this theological production with 
the various useful and entertaining works of 
our esteemed friend Sylvanus Urban. But on 
a second inspection we discovered our mistake ; 
and on inquiry we learnt that the author of 
these pages is no relation of the proprietor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some points of coincidence between them, 
which might have grievously misled many per- 
sons less prudent than we are. Each of these 
worthies seems to have adopted and acted upon 
the resolution of one of Ovid’s heroes— 
«* Idem—navigium, navita, vector, ero ;” 

for they are not only authors and translators, 
but the printers and elucidators of their own 
and of other persons’ performances; and we 
have observed, that in one distinguishing trait 
the author now before us has become a close 
imitator of his venerable precursor and name- 
sake—viz. in the length and multiplicity of his 
notes and illustrations. 

The events in the life of Arminius are few, 
but full of interest. He was born in 1560, at 
Oudewater, in Holland.’ While yet an infant, 
he had the misfortune to lose his father, and 
his widowed mother was called to the exercise 
of the utmost frugality in the maintenance of 
herself and three helpless children. At that 
time, a very respectable clergyman, whose name 
was Theodore /Emilius, resided in Oudewater. 
He had recently deserted the communion of the 
church of Rome, and, for purposes of safety 
and convenience, frequently changed the place 
of his abode, residing occasionally at Paris, 
Louvain, Cologne, and Utrecht. “ Finding 
young Arminius without a father,” says Ber- 
tius, ** this excellent minister charged himself 
with his education ; and as soon as his tender 
mind was considered capable of receiving the 
elements of learning, he had him carefully 
instructed in the rudiments of the Latin and 
Greek languages, and imbued his mind with 
the principles of religion and virtue. After he 
had discovered in his pupil traits of uncommon 
genius, he took frequent opportunities of ex- 
horting him to reject every consideration of 
worldly advancement, and to view himself as 
devoted to God, and free to follow the dictates 
of his enlightened conscience. Arminius was 
much affected by his exhortations: they sunk 
deeply into his tender mind, and made a lasting 
and most salutary impression, which was after- 
wards improved and confirmed by a constant 
perusal of the Scriptures, and a strict course of 
devout meditation. 

‘* Scarcely had the venerable milius been 
consigned to the tomb, when Ralph Snellius, 
in an excursion from Hessia to his native coun- 
try, whence he had fled from the tyranny of 
the Spaniards, discovered at Utrecht a young 
man from Oudewater, the place of his own 
birth, destitute of all human aid, and without 
a protector ; his feeling heart prompted him to 
become his benefactor, and he accordingly took 
him into Hessia, on his return into that part 
of Germany, in the year 1575. Arminius had 
but just become comfortably settled with his 
new patron, when news arrived of the destruc- 
tion of Oudewater. The Spaniards had be- 
si the town, and taken it by storm. They 
killed the garrison, slew all the citizens that 
could be found, and burnt their dwellings. This 
dreadful intelligence affected the susceptible 
heart of the youth to such a degree, as to cause 
him to spend the whole ef fourteen days in 





weeping and lamentation, almost without inter. 
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mission. At length, in all the impatience of 
early affection, he left Marpurgh, and hastily 
returned to Holland, being determined either 
to look once more upon his native town, though 
in ruins, or to meet death in the attempt. On 
his arrival at Oudewater, he could discover 
nothing but heaps of rubbish; and the news 
was soon, but too truly confirmed to him, that 
scarcely a single inhabitant had escaped the 
general carnage, and that his mother, sister, 
brother, and other relations, had unfortunately 
perished. The only object which remained, 
and possessed the power of rivetting for a 
moment his attention, was the lovely plain on 
which his Ilion once had stood. Having fully 
gratified the first wish of his heart, he'returned 
with mournful steps to Marpurgh, performing 
the journey entirely on foot, between Holland 
and Hessia.” 

Arminius was soon afterwards received into 
the new Dutch University at Leyden, as a 
student on the foundation, and was greatly 
distinguished for his learning in sacred theo. 
logy, his talents for poetry, his skill in the 
mathematics, and in other branches of philoso. 
phy, in which his attainments were solid and 
profound. Thus prosperously did he proceed 
from one learned triumph to another, till the 
year 1582, when the senate of Amsterdam took 
upon themselves the expense of sending him to 
the University of Geneva, for his further im. 
provement in sound learning. In that city he 
attended the divinity lectures of the famous 
Beza; but after a short time he repaired to 
the University of Basle, solely because he was 
invincibly attached to the philosophy of Peter 
Ramus. At first he only defended Ramus and 
his dialectics, while he impugned Aristotle in 
private; but soon afterwards he was induced to 
deliver lectures on the logic of that great master 
in his chambers, and thereby gave serious um- 
brage to some of the principal directors of the 
University, who were bigoted in their attach. 
ment to the peripatetic philosophy. We almost 
laugh at the violence of such scholastic disputes 
now; but in these days they made terrible 
explosions, and a public edict was passed in- 
terdicting Arminius from teaching the philo- 
sophical system of Ramus. : 

Arminius, from this point, rose rapidly to 
fame, and undertook the defence of Beza 
against the Delft brethren, whose pamphlet 
excited so much stir in the religious world. 
“¢ But while he was contriving a proper re. 
futation, and had begun accurately to weigh 
the arguments on both sides, and to compare 
different passages of Scripture together—while 
he was thus harassing and fatiguing himself, 
he was conquered by the force of truth,and, at 
first, became a convert to the very opinions 
which he had been requested to combat and 
refute. But the deep and interesting inquiries 
into which his mind was led on this occasion 
were turned towards those opinions which he 
finally embraced, and which, to the close of life, 
he constantly maintained. They had been pre. 
viously held ‘and vindicated by the very learned 
Melancthon, Hemingius, and many other di- 
vines. The tenets which Arminius embraced 
were, in reality, those of the Lutheran church, 
divested of their doctrine of ubiquity; and 
those tenets were generally held by the learned 
laymen in Holland, before the days of Arminius, 
as is well observed by the amiable Vassor.” 

The remainder of the history of Arminius 
may be related in few words. He was chosen 
professor of divinity at Leyden in 1603, and the 
advocates of the curtailed mercy of the Supreme 
Being ceased not, from that time, to persecute 





this mild and benevolent teacher of gener 
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redemption and of the good-will of Heaven to 
all mankind. ‘It can excite no astonish- 
ment,” says Bertius, ‘¢ that Arminius should 
feel a degree of disquietude at the loss of his 
reputation, the impugning of his salvation, and 
the waste of his labours; because nothing can 
he dearer to a good man than his reputation, 
nothing of greater consequence to a Christian 
than his own salvation, and nothing more 
valuable to a professor of theology, than those 
demonstrations which he carefully deduces 
from the Scriptures. Oppression, it is said by 
the son of Sirach, makes a wise man mad. 
This was the real cause of the grief which 
Arminius felt, and that grief produced the 
subsequent disorder which terminated fatally 
in his death.” 

It is no small portion of the praise due to 
Arminius, that in an age of great and cele- 
brated men, he is universally represented as 
one of the greatest and most famous. 

Having thus briefly gone through the life of 
this eminent man, we shall add a few illustra- 
tive extracts. 

In the numerous Appendices which Mr. 
Nichols has added to ‘* the Life of Arminius,” 
are contained interesting notices of several of 
his learned contemporaries. The first of them 
gives some account of Daniel Heinsius, and of 
his dereliction of his early friends the Dutch 
Remonstrants. In the letters of Grotius, 
under the date of August 18th, 1806, we have 
some information which, as connected with 
Heinsius, is exceedingly curious. A few weeks 


manson. In imitation of other learned men, 
who chose such Latin names for themselves 
as agreed most nearly in sound or significa- 
tion with their own cognomina, he judi- 
ciously selected that of Arminius, the name 
of the famous deliverer of Germany, who 
defeated Quintilius Varus, Germanicus, and 
other Roman generals. The Latin and 
Dutch names of Arminius more nearly corre- 
spond together than those of Erasmus and 
Gerritson, Grotius and De Groot, Junius and 
Du Ion, Melancthon and Schwartzerd,Holyoake 
and De Sacra Quercu,or Smith and Fabricius.” 

“ During Arminius’s last illness,” says 
Bertius, ‘* when it was generally known 
that his left eye had become dim, there were 
some persons who had the audacity to reckon 
this circumstance among those punishments 
which God threatens to inflict on his enemies 
and on the impious despisers of his holy name. 
They also affirmed that Arminius had been, 
above all other men, singularly wicked, from 
the very nature of his chastisement. That a 
degree of consistency and some plausible colour- 
ing might be communicated to this foul slander, 
this incredible and wicked fiction, they ran- 
sacked the contents of the sacred books of the 
Old and New Testament, to which no true 
Christian can approach in any other manner 
than with reverence and prayer. The fol- 
lowing passage in the prophecy of Zechariah 
was considered to be well suited to their pur- 
pose: —‘ And this shall be the plague where- 
with the Lord will smite all the people that have 


after the auspicious marriage of Grotius with the | fought against Jerusalem: Their flesh shall 


fair and virtuous Mary Reygersbergen,—who 
afterwards rendered herself famous throughout 
Europe by her happy device for the escape of 
her imprisoned husband, which had its origin 
equally in her great ingenuity and in her trans- 
cendant affection,—Grotius addressed the fol- 
lowing lines to her brother, the counsellor, who 
was then on his travels: —** I cannot conceal 
from you one circumstance connected with our 
nuptials ; the younger Tuningius and Heinsius, 
who were my two bridesmen, have fallen in 
love in this city. They have both become 
enamoured of the same fair object ; and though, 
o their arrival here, they were on terms 
of the greatest intimacy, they parted from 
each other as rivals. We have this morning 
received a letter from each of them, in which 
they severally and contentiously commend 
themselves to our good offices. They suppose 
that we possess some influence with Mrs. 
Blonck: she has at present a female relation 
on a visit, whose name is Margaret Luyxia, 
and through whose charms the two friends are 
committed. Have the kindness to inform us 
to which of the rival candidates for the lady’s 
affections you wish us to afford our patronage. 
I transmit, for your inspection, a copy of the 
very learned poem that Heinsius has composed 
in honour of our marriage, than which I never 
yet saw, in that kind of writing, any thing 
possessed of greater excellence, not even by 
himself.” If Grotius and his spouse gave their 
powerful influence to the honourable advances 
of Tuningius, jun., no one can be surprised if 
his rival Heinsius found, in this disappoint- 
ment, at least some plausible excuse for his 
estrangement from his former friends. 

Amninius had nine children, two daughters 
and seven sons. His youngest son afterwards 
became famous as a physician. 

seins the name of Arminius, Mr. 
Nichols observes, in a note —“ Dr. Heylin 
talls him, in the French style, Harmine; but 

is real name was James Hermans, or, ac- 


cording to the Dutch mode of paternity, Her. 


consume away while they stand upon their feet, 
and their eyes shall consume away in their holes, 
and their tongue shall consume away in their 
mouth,’ (xiv. 12.) Also the following passage 
in the same prophecy: —*‘ Woe to the idle 
shepherd that leaveth the flock ! the sword shall 
be upon his arm and his right eye; his arm 
shall be clean dried up, and his right eye shall 
be utterly darkened.’ (xi. 17.)”—But on this 
perversion of Scripture it is said:—* Yet, 
after all their profane appeal to Scripture, 
it was not * the right eye’ of Arminius that 
was disorded, but THE LEFT ONE: nei- 
ther was it an ‘ uéler darkening,’ but only a 
DIMNESS 3; and his arm was not ‘ clean dried 
up,’ on the contrary, it was MUCH SWOLLEN. 
His tongue also did not * consume away in his 
mouth,’ but it readily PERFORMED ITS FUNC- 
rroNs even in the very article of death. In 
this manner are things above and below, on 
the right hand and on the left, divine and 
human, pressed alike into the service of these 
miserable interpreters of sacred mysteries ! — 
There were those likewise who played on the 
name of Arminius, from which, with his 
Christian name JacosBvus, they contrived to 
produce this anagram, VANI ORBIS AMICUS, 
‘the friend of a vain world ;’ as though the 
same butfoonery had not formerly been prac. 
tised against the sacred name of Christ !” 

** The Fortunes of Nigel’? contained some 
spirited allusions to the celebrated Vorstius, who 
was chosen by the curatorsgof the University of 
Leyden to be the successor of Arminius. .As Ar- 
minianism itself, in that age, became disrepu- 
table, principally through this infectious asso- 
ciation, we are here presented with more ample 
information respecting that unfortunate indi- 
vidual, than any which we previously possessed. 

The works themselves, which occupy one 
half of the present volume, present numerous 
passages which we should feel a pleasure in 
quoting, were it not a settled principle with 
us, not to give any prominence in our pages 





either to politics or religion. One of the 
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modern eulogists of Arminius justly observes 
concerning him, “‘ that his uncommon mildness 
and forbearance (rendered still more extra- 
ordinary by the age in which he lived,) are 
apparent in every page of his writings.” These 
excellent traits are particularly visible in the 
Fifth of his “‘ Orations,” the subject of which 
is, the Reconciliation of Religious Dissensi 
among Christians. ‘The following passage 
contains a fair specimen of his spirit and 
manner : — 

‘¢ But all the ills which we have enumerated 
do not only proceed from real dissensions, in 
which some fundamental truth is the subject 
of discussion, but also from those which are 
imaginary, when things affect the mind not as 
they are in reality, but according to their ap- 
pearances. I call these imaginary dissensions ; 
(i.) Either, because they exist among parties 
that have only a fabulous religion, which is at 
as great a distance from the true one, as the 
heaven is distant from the earth, or as the fol. 
lowers of such a phantom are from God himself. 
Differences of this description are found among 
the Mahomedans, some parties of whom (as the 
Turks) follow the interpretation of Omar ; 
while others (as the Persians) are proselytes 
to the commentaries of Ali.—(ii.) Or, because 
the discordant parties believe these imaginary 
differences to be in the substance of the true 
doctrine, when they have in it no existence 
whatever. Of such a difference, Victor, the 
bishop of Rome, afforded an instance when 
he wished to excommunicate all the Eastern 
churches, because they dissented from him in 
the proper time of celebrating the Christian 
festival of Easter. 

*¢ But, to close this part of my discourse, the 
very summit and conclusion of all the evils 
which arise from religious discord, is, the de- 
struction of that very religion about which all 
the controversy has. been raised. Indeed, re- 
ligion experiences almost the same fate as the 
young lady mentioned by Plutarch, who was 
addressed by a number of suitors; and when 
each of them found that she could not become 
entirely his own, they divided her body into 
parts, and thus not one of them obtained pos- 
session of her whole person. ‘This is the nature 
of discord, to disperse and destroy matters of 
the greatest consequence.” bd * 

There is a very ample and curious account 
of the celebrated Synod of Dort, from which 
we select some matters of a strange complexion. 
“ Doubtless,” says the author, speaking of 
the pains taken to enforce catechising, “ the 
most effectual way of all the rest to bring 
young persons to learn their catechism, was 
that which was related by one of the Helvetian 
deputies. For he told us, that in his country 
the manner was, that all young persons that 
meant to marry, were to repair, both he and 
she, unto their minister, a little before they 
meant to marry, aud by him to be examined 
how well they had conned their catechism; if 
they had not done it perfectly to his mind, he 
had power to defer their marriage till they had 
better learnt their lessons. I was much affected 
to this course when I heard it ; and I thought 
that doubtless it was a speedy way to make 
all young persons, excepting myself and two or 
three more that mean not over hastily to 
marry, to be skilful in their catechism.” 

Part of the description of the States com- 
missioners at the Synod stands thus : — 

“ Hartefeld, burgomaster of Amersfort, one 
of the Utrecht deputies, seems to have been the 
most ignorant of all; for when his friends 
asked him how he acquitted himself in the 


Synod, in which every thing was. transacted 
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in a language that he did not understand, he 
replied, in perfect good humour, ‘ Why, I 
acquire knowledge by degrees: by practice and 
attention I begin to understand matters a little 
better; for I keep a Latin dictionary in my 
hand, and sometimes look into it for a word or 
two.’— Muis van Holy, the burgomaster of 
Dort, who was as hot and intolerant a being 
as Bogerman himself, and loved to splutter out 
his impure Latin against the Remonstrants, 
addressed them on one occasion in these words, 
before his brother commissioners, Dizistis vas 
welle respondere [penultima brevi] ad sEx- 
CENTOS et millia interrogatoria: he evinced 
the profundity of his literary attainments by 
his chaste pronunciation, and ready mode of 
construction. — Such, with a few creditable 
exceptions, were the men appointed by govern- 
ment to superintend the momentous proceed- 
ings of this Synod.” 

But we have no room for further illustration ; 
and can only commend this laborious and curious 
work to the religious world, and to readers 
of every class, who desire information respect- 
ing those early times of the Protestant faith. 





The Last Man. By the Author of “* Franken- 
stein.” 3 vols. London, 1826. Colburn. 
Tuts is a novel, of which the subject is suf- 
ficiently extraordinary. Two of the most suc- 
cessful poets of the day, Byron and Campbell, 
have dared only just to touch upon it in a few 
detached lines; and yet here we have three 
volumes of prose devoted to it by a female 
writer. Whether the bards were wise in their 
restricted flights, or whether this bolder under- 
taking could possibly succeed, we will not here 
inquire. The author, suffice it to say, is not 


unknown to the reading world, for her scarcely 


less bold, and certainly not altogether unsuc- 
cessful attempt under the title of Frankenstein. 
We shall, therefore, merely glance at the plan 
and conduct of the fable, and present a few 
extracts, as specimens of the manner in which 
it is executed. There is an Introduction, not 
very skilfully imagined, which gives us to 
understand that the work is to be looked upon 
as a sort of free translation of certain ‘ Sibyl- 
line Leaves,” picked up by a party of modern 
travellers in the (so called) cave of the Cumean 
Sibyl, on the shores of the Bay of Naples: 
and the story (as its name indicates) relates to 
the life and fortunes of ** the Last Man,”’ who 
remains on the face of the earth after it has been 
desolated of its human inhabitants by a great 
plague, which rages during the last two or three 
years of the twenty-first century of our present 
era. The story, however, commences about the 
year 2073—thus affording scope for much mat- 
ter not connected with the catastrophe, and 
enabling the writer to indulge in every possible 
(and impossible) flight of her anticipative imagi- 
nation, touching the nature of human society, 
and of all other mundane matters, a hundred 
and fifty years hence ! 

The story is at first almost exclusively con- 
fined to a very few persons, who, for a while, 
figure in the highest circles of political life at 
the period in question. But the events related, 
and the scenes which are introduced to develop 
the characters, refer chiefly to the private life 
of those persons, and to that universal passion 
which woman is so well fitted to illustrate, and 
which, it appears, is to enjoy at least as much 
influence on human affairs in the year 2080 as 
it does now. It is not till the beginning of the 
second volume that the existence of plague is 
announced; and here commences the chief 
novelty of the design. Until the middle of this 


volume, plague confines its ravages to the eastern 
parts of the globe; though, from its extensive 
progress there, fears and misgivings are enter- 
tained every where, and corresponding precau- 
tions are taken. At length, however, it reaches 
England, and the whole narrative comes to be 
absorbed by a detailed account of its progress 
here—of the flight of those who are spared by 
it—of their melancholy journeyings from place 
to place of the almost-deserted world—and, 
finally, of the death of all, save and except the 
hero of the story, who survives alone—survives 
even the plague itself, and is left living and to 
live on the still productive earth—the Last Man. 
Such is the monstrous fable. We shall now 
present our readers with a few extracts, to shew 
the manner in which the work is executed in 
its different departments of description of cha- 
racter and of passion. It appears that, in the 
days to come (according to these prophecies of 
our Cumzan Sibyl), we are to call for our bal- 
loon as we now do for our travelling chariot. 
Here isa short description of a journey in one:— 
‘¢ Every thing favoured my journey. The 
balloon rose half a mile from the earth, and 
with a favourable wind it hurried through the 
air, its feathered vans cleaving the unopposing 
atmosphere. Notwithstanding the melancholy 
object ‘of my journey, my spirits were exhili- 
rated by reviving hope, by the swift motion of 
the airy pinnace, and the balmy visitation of 
the sunny air. The pilot hardly moved the 
plumed steerage, and the slender mechanism of 
the wings, wide unfurled, gave forth a murmur- 
ing noise, soothing to the sense. Plain and hill, 
stream and corn-field, were discernible below, 
while we, unimpeded, sped on, swift and secure 
as a wild swan in his spring-tide flight. The 
machine obeyed the slightest motion of the 
helm; and the wind blowing steadily, there 
was no let or obstacie to our course. Such was 
the power over the elements—a power long 
sought, and lately won, yet foretold in bygone 
time by the prince of poets, whose verses I 
quoted, much to the astonishment of my pilot 
when I told how many hundred years ago they 
had been written :— 
* O human vit ! thou canst invent much ill, 
Thou searchest strange arts; who would think, by skill, 


A heavy man like a light bird should stray, 
And through the empty heavens find a way ?’” 


They are to love in those days much as they 
do now. England, it appears, is to be a re- 
public then; but the kingdom of Love is to 
remain an absolute monarchy, and its subjects 
are to be slaves. We quote a passage as super- 
lative in the way of lady-metaphysics. 

‘* Ts there such a feeling as love at first sight ? 
and if there be, in what does its nature differ 
from love founded on long observation and slow 
growth ? Perhaps its effects are not so perma- 
nent ; but they are, while they last, as violent 
and intense. We walk the pathless mazes of 
society vacant of joy, till we hold this clue, 
leading us through that labyrinth to paradise. 
Our nature dim, like to an unlighted torch, 
sleeps in formless blank till the fire attain it ; 
this life of life—this light to moon, and glory to 
the sun. What does it matter, whether fire 
be struck from flint and steel, nourished with 
care into a flame, slowly communicated to the 
dark wick, or whether swiftly the radiant 
power of light and warmth passes from a kin- 
dred power, and shines at once the beacon and 
the hope? In the deepest fountain of my heart 
the pulses were stirred—around, about, beneath, 
the clinging memory, as a cloak, enwrapt me. 
In no one moment of coming time did I feel as 
I had done in time gone by. The spirit of 
Idris hovered in the air—her eyes were for ever 





bent on mine—her remembered smile blinded 


AND 


my faint gaze, and caused me to walk as oné 
not in eclipse, not in darkness and vacancy, but 
in a new and brilliant light, too novel, too 
dazzling for my human senses. On every leaf, 
on every small division of the universe (as in 
the hyacinth a1 is engraved), was imprinted 
the talisman of my existence—she is! she lives ! 
I had not time yet to analyse my feelings, to 
take myself to task, and bask in the tameless 
passion—all was one idea, one feeling, one 
knowledge—it was my life !” 

Were this not written by a woman, it would 
be sad, vapid impertinence : as it is written by 
a woman, we male critics do not know what it 
is. We wish we did! Who will teach us? 

We intended to have given further extracts 
from that part of the work which precedes what 
may be said to comprise its direct object. But 
we had better go at once to the portion of it 
immediately connected with the catastrophe. 
The following description relates to the period 
immediately preceding the departure from Eng. 
land of its few remaining “ people.” 

“¢ On the twentieth of November, Adrian and 
I rode for the last time through the streets of 
London. They were grass-grown and desert. 
The open doors of the empty mansions creaked 
upon their hinges—rank herbage and deforming 
dirt had swiftly accumulated on the steps of the 
houses—the voiceless steeples of the churches 
pierced the smokeless air—the churches were 
open, but no prayers were offered at the altars— 
mildew and damp had already defaced their orna- 
ments—birds and tame animals, now homeless, 
had built nests and made their lairsin consecrated 
spots. We passed St. Paul’s. London, which 
had extended so far in suburbs in all direction, 
had been somewhat deserted in the midst, and 
much of what had in former days obscured this 
vast building was removed. Its ponderous mass, 
blackened stone, and high dome, had made it 
look not like a temple, but atomb. Methought 
above the portico was engraved the hic jacet of 
England. We passed on eastwards, engaged 
in such solemn talk as the times inspired. No 
human step was heard or human form dis- 
covered. ‘Troops of dogs, deserted by their 
masters, passed us ; and now and then a horse, 
unbridled and unsaddled, trotted towards us, 
and tried to attract the attention of those we 
rode, as if to allure them to seek like liberty. 
An unwieldy ox, who had fed in an abandoned 
granary, sullenly lowed, and shewed his shape- 
less form in a narrow doorway. Every thing 
was desert ; but nothing was in ruin : and this 
medley of undamaged buildings and luxurious 
accommodation, in trim and fresh, youth, was 
contrasted with the lonely silence of the un- 
peopled streets.” 

The finale approaches. What follows occurs 
at nearly the end of the last volume, when “ the 
Last Man” has, for some time past, found him- 
self literally alone in the world. 

*“* As the fever of my blood increased, a de- 
sire of wandering came upon me. I remember 
that the sun had set on the fifth day after my 
wreck, when, without purpose or aim, I quitted 
the town of Ravenna. I must have been very 
ill. Had I been possessed by more or less de 
lirium, that night had surely been my last ; for 
as I continued to walk on the banks of the 
Mantone, whose upward course I followed, I 
looked wistfully in the stream, acknowledging 
that its pellucid waves could medicine my woes 
for ever, and was unable to account to myself 
for my tardiness in seeking shelter from the 








poisoned arrows of thought that were piercing 
me through and through. I walked a cons 
siderable part of the night, and excessive wearl- 
ness at length conquered my repugnance to the 
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availing myself of the deserted habitations of 
my species. The waning moon, which had just 
risen, shewed me a cottage, whose neat entrance 
and trim garden reminded me of my own 
England. I lifted up the latch of the door, and 
entered. A kitchen first presented itself, where, 
guided by the moonbeams, I found materials 
for striking a light. Within this was a bed- 
room. The couch was furnished with sheets of 
snowy whiteness ; the wood piled on the hearth, 
and an array as for a meal, might almost have 
deceived me into the dear belief that I had 
here found what I had so long sought—one 
survivor, a companion for my loneliness, a so- 
lace to my despair. I steeled myself against 
the delusion. The room itself was vacant: it 
was only prudent, I repeated to myself, to 
examine the rest of the house. I fancied that 
I was proof against this expectation; yet my 
heart beat audibly as I laid my head on the 
lock of each door; and it sunk again when 
I perceived in each the same vacancy. Dark 
and silent they were as vaults; so I returned 
to the first chamber, wondering what sightless 
host had spread the materials for my repast 
and my repose. I drew a chair to the table, 
and examined what the viands were of which 
I was to partake. In truth it was a death- 


world are all equal, of course—still, the principal 
characters hire chaises, have attendants, escorts, 
postilions! Really these are sad doings. We 
confess that we cannot get so seriously through 
the world in its last convulsions as we could 
wish ; but there may be readers who can enter 
into the spirit of the thing, and to them the 
perusal of Mrs. Shelley’s book may afford grati- 
fication. We will add, that there are some 
strong imaginings in it; and not the least 
cruel of these flights appears to us to be, the 
author’s making the last human being an un- 
fortunate gentleman. Why not the last Woman? 
she would have known better how to paint her 
distress at having nobody left to talk to: we are 
sure the tale would have been more interesting. 








Humboldt’s Travels in the Equinoxial Regions of 

America. V.3. Paris, 1825. (Second notice.) 
THE commencement of this new volume gives 
a continuation of the narrative of the author's 
journey through the Llanos del Pao, or the 
eastern part of the plains or savannas of 
Venezuela, and of his last visit to New Barce- 
lona, Cumana, and Araya. 

New Barcelona, it seems, in 1800, contained 
above 16,000 inhabitants. 





feast! the bread was blue and mouldy; the 
cheese lay a heap of dust. I did not dare 
to examine the other dishes; a troop of ants 
passed in a double line across the table- 
cloth; every utensil was covered with dust, 
with cobwebs, and myriads of dead flies : these 
were objects each and all betokening the fal- 
laciousness of my expectations. Tears rushed 
into my eyes. Surely this was a wanton dis- 
play of the power of the destroyer. What had 
I done, that each sensitive nerve was thus to 
be anatomised? Yet, why complain more now 
than ever ?, This vacant cottage revealed no 
new sorrow. The world was empty—mankind 
was dead—I knew it well—why quarrel, there- 
fore, with an acknowledged and stale truth ?— 
yet, as I said, I had hoped in the very heart of 
despair ; so that every new impression of the 
hard-cut reality on my soul, brought with it a 
fresh pang, telling me the yet unstudied lesson, 
that neither change of time nor place could 
bring alleviation to my misery; but that as I 
now was I must continue, day after day, month 
after month, year after year, while I lived.” 

The work closes shorily after this, leaving 
the unhappy subject of it to wander over the 
face of his earth, in a perpetual search after 
that companionship which he knows can never 
more be found. 

When we repeat that these volumes are the 
production of a female pen, and that we have 
not ceased to consider Mrs. Shelley as a woman 
and a widow, we shall have given the clue to 
our abstinence from remarks upon them. That 
we must deem the tale altogether to be an 
instance of the strange misapplication of consi- 
derable talent, is most true. After the first 
volume, it is a sickening repetition of horrors, 
and a struggle after the display of morbid feel- 


ings which could not exist under the circum.| 


stances, nor even in the world as it now exists, 
with good and evil, joys and woes, mingled 


The author then enters upon a detailed 
jaccount of the political state of the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela, the extent of its territory, 
| its population, its natural productions, its fo- 
reign commerce, and its communications with 
the various provinces which constitute the 
Republic of Colombia. On the future com- 
mercial relations of these provinces with Eu 
rope M. Humboldt makes the following ob- 
servations, which seem expressed in a singular 
manner :— 

“¢ We shall soon see independent nations re- 
gulated by very different forms of government ; 
| but united by the recollection of their common 
| origin, by the similarity of their language, and 
| of the wants which tend to produce civilisation, 
|inhabit the two shores of the Atlantic ocean. 

It may be said that the immense progress of 
the art of navigation has narrowed the extent 
of oceans. Already the Atlantic seems nar- 
rowed to little more than a canal, which does 
not separate the new world from the com- 
mercial states of Europe farther than, in the 
infancy of navigation, the Mediterranean sepa- 
rated the Greeks of the Peloponnesus from those 
of Tonia, of Sicily, and of Cyrene !” 

For our own parts, we prefer M. Humboldt’s 
facts to the flights of his fancy, and consider 
the tables which this volume contains not only 
as the most valuable part of it, but, from the 
extent of research and care with which the in- 
formation condensed in them has been collected, 
as interesting and important in an extraordi- 
nary degree. We therefore proceed to the 
following 
Table of the Extent of Surface, and of the 

Populaiion of the divers States of America. 








Surface in| 

square leagues) lati 

GREAT POLITICAL DIVISIONS, of 20 to the|Populat —_ 
equinoxial de- J 
gree. 








| 1. Possessions of the Spanish) 
16,785,000 
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Table of the whole Population of the Two 
Americas, for the Year 1823. 


I. Continental America, to the north of the 
Isthmus of Panama 

English Canada «+» 550,000 

United States + 10,525,000 

Mexico and Guatimala 8,400,000 

Veragua and Panama 80,000 

Independent Indians (perhaps) 400,000 

II, Insular America 

Haiti (Saint Domingo). -- 

British Antilles 

Spanish Antilles (without Mar- 


19,955,000 


820,000 
777,000 


925,000 


illes 219,000 
Remaining Antilles, Dutch, 

anish, &c. 85,000 

III. Continental America, to the south of the 

Isthmus of erg eccccesee occcecces 

Colombia (without Ve 

— 2,705,000 

1,400,000 

1,100,000 

2,300,000 


236,000 
4,000,000 
420,000 


Total in 1823. - ~ 34,942,000 


Table of the Population of the Republic’ 
of Colombia. 
Departments. 


12,161,000 


Provinces. 


Population. 
fre tees 


70,000 
44,000 
45,000 
15,000 


Barcelona: -- - 
Guyana 
Margarita: --- 


Orinoco 


174,000 


Venezuela or -+e 350,000 
430,000 


Cono 
Truxillo ---- 
Merida 
Maracaybo 


Sulia { 


These three departments form the ancient 
capitania general of Caraccas, with a population 
of 766,100. 


Soco 
Pampluna -- 
Casanare - --- 


Boyara - 
l 


19,000 
444,000 


Bogota 
Cundinamarca + saerkeuiea 


UNeiva 
371,000 


Cauca { Popayan +--+ 12.00 


193,000 


Cartagena: +++ 170,000 

Magdalena Santa Maria-- 62,000 

Rio Hacha -- 7,000 

239,000 
There were reckoned at the same period 
(1822) as two provinces of Colombia, whose 
deputies had not yet arrived at the congréts— 


Veragua :- 


The four departments of Boyaca, Cundina« 
marca, Cauca, and Magdalena, form, with 


together. To hear a last man talking of having | 
his “ sensitive nerves anatomised” by any thing, | 
1 is sheer nonsense: by the time a man had out-| 
ledging lived his kind, Mrs. 8. might be assured that | 
ny bee the nervous system too was pretty nearly | 
) my abolished. Then there is no keeping in any of | 
the parts. In spite of the perfection of bal. 
looning, people ride, and drive, and sail, as in 
the olden days, when aerial travelling was not 
80 agreeable, when the remnant few of the 


Americans | 

Mexico, or New Spain . 

Guatimala 

Cuba and Porto Rico. -. 
Venezuela 

Colombia < New Granadaand 

Quito . 


of the 
owed, I 


6,500,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 
785,000 


Panama and Veragua, the ancient audiencia 
de Santa Fe, that is to say, New Granada, 
with, including the Presidencia de Quito, the 
total population 1,327,000. 
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The result as to the three great divisions of 
the ancient vice-royalty of Santa Fe: 


550,000 


2,643,000 

M. de Humboldt details the reasons which 
induce him to think that the amount of po- 
pulation in this valuation is too low. After a 
mature consideration of all the materials in his 
possession, he makes the total population of 
these three divisions amount’ to 2,785,000 
souls; and he thinks it probable that an exact 
census would make it amount to 2,900,000 
souls. 

* The province of Caraccas,” says M. Hum- 
boldt, “‘ considered as a whole, without ex- 
cluding the Lianos, has yet only a population 
in the same proportion as ‘Tennessée; and that 
same province, excluding the L/anos, gives, in 
its northern part, on more than 1,800 square 
leagues, a population equal to that of South 
Carolina. These 1,800 square leagues, the 
centre of agricultural industry, contain twice 
as many inhabitants as Finland ; though they 
are still, in proportion to the extent of ter- 
ritory, one-third less numerous than the popu- 
lation of the province of Cuenca, the most 
depopulated in all Spain. It is. impossible 
(continues our author) to reflect on this fact 
without pain. Such is the state in which the 
colonial policy and misgovernment of Spain 
has at the end of three centuries left a country 
which, for natural riches, rivals all that is 
most wonderful in the world, that to find any 
other so thinly peopled, we must look either to 
the frozen regions of the north, or to the west 
of the Ullighany mountains towards the forests 
of Tennessée, which have only begun to be 
settled within the last half century.” 

We have still further information to extract 
from this volume, to which we shall take an 
early opportunity of returning. 





Is this Religion? or, A Page from the Boak of 
the World. By the Author of ‘* May You 
Like It.” 12mo. pp. 295. London, 1826. 
J. Taylor. 

WE have more than once spoken in terms of 

high commendation when the works of this 

author have come under our critical notice. 

There was a degree of simple nature, of tender- 

ness, truth, and feeling, that made his short 

sketches most, interesting, as.they were sweet 
pictures of humanity. The work before us is 
not only inferior in a literary point of view, but 
is written in sectarian spirit, which, however, 
will, we doubt not, render it popular with a 
class of readers; but we must confess we are 
equal enemies to fanatics and mystics; and in 
the latter spirit is a considerable part of this 
volume written. We shall, however, do what 
justice to the author lies in our power, by 
quoting an episode worthy the writer of ‘* May 

You Like It.” : 
‘* Augustine ambled quietly along through 

the lanes and woods which separate Thursley 

from Fountain Royal. The night .was chill and 
dark, and the hoarse wind swept by him, 
blowing the wintry sleet into his face. He 
was at once ushered through a suite of splendid 
apartments into the presence of the countess, 
and the change to brilliant light and warm per- 
fumed air was almost magical to him. She 
was conversing earnestly with an old gentleman, 
one of the many guests with whom her house 
was filled. The apartment in which she was 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





and trinkets which usually adorn a lady’s 
boudoir. ‘The walls were of a rich, but deli- 
cate shade of pale red, with very broad flat 
mouldings, of frosted gold, all studded with 
burnished stars. There was but one picture in 
the room—one of Titian’s matchless portraits ! | 
a lady in a dress of green velvet; her soft 
auburn hair loosely gathered up with a golden 
bodkin. She seemed young, but touched with | 
some secret sorrow. The expression of her | 


threw a clear and delicate sweetness into every 
note, and gave to every little word a distinct 
and finished pronunciation, and sang with such 
a charming playfulness, that the hearer alter. 
nately wondered at the skill and the perfect 
simplicity of the performance. 

** When the song was finished, some remarks 
were made on French romances. The countess 
turned from the instrument, and an animated 
conversation commenced on the different styles 


large hazel eyes was a soft melancholy; her| cf national music. Augustine thought, as he 
cheek was colourless, but the rose-hues of her | listened to the countess, that he had seldom 
delicately-formed lips were the brightest in the; heard any one converse so agreeably. Miss 
whole picture. A white rose was on her}, Dorothea, however, with all her timidity, was 
bosom, yet the clear skin seemed of a more | very anxious to prove to those around her how 
pearly whiteness. Besides this picture, were, wnwilling she was to sing; she had listened 
two busts, the size of life, placed on plinths of | like one in a hurry to the conversation, and 
yellow marble. One, a female head, the coun- | stolen at times a glance from under her languish. 
tenance calm and regular, with vine leaves and | ing eyelids npon the music stool, from which 
clusters intermingled with the curling hair,|the countess had not yet risen. At last she 
and hanging heavily round the brow and deli-| took advantage of a pause in the conversation, 


cate features, the clearness of the alabaster | and, laying her hand on the arm of Lady C., 


giving lightness to its rich masses. The other, 
a head of Psyche, in Parian marble—a coun- 
tenance full of mournful but intellectual loveli- 
ness. Tall slender tripods of the richest or-molu 
were placed at regular distances round the 
room: from the summit of which a soft but 
brilliant light was shed by lamps of ground 
glass, in shape like Etruscan vases. Curtains 
of rich amber silk were looped back from the 
windows by golden cords, and the windows all | 
thrown open into what seemed an enchanted } 
garden. Myrtles were there, tall and spreading | 
as trees; and the common, but very beautiful | 
geranium, had completely embowered one of | 
the windows with its dark fragrant leaves and 
scarlet blossoms. The shrubs and flowers, in- 
deed, were not rare, but they were all healthy 
and luxuriant, and arranged with in art which | 
reminded one of nature. The red Provence | 
rose and the Persian lilac were growing among 
hyacinths and lilies of the valley; and there 
were large beds of violets and pinks, and orange 
trees in full blossom. 

“ But if Augustine was struck by the costly 
elegance of every inanimate object around him, 
he could scarcely believe that he had ever seen 
so lovely a creature as the countess herself. 
With a form and features slight and delicate 
in no common degree, she had all that fine 
frankness of expression and manner which, in 
a person of refinement, betokens true nobility. 
Her hair, glossy and black as the raven’s wing, 
was parted high above her clear smooth brow, 
and a few natural curls fell even to her cheek : 
the shape cf her head was remarkably fine, and 
what is called well placed upon her shoulders. 
Her dress, the produce of some eastern loom, 
was simple, though uncommon, of the darkest 
shade of blue, stamped with a strange pattern 
of grotesque figures and narrow waves of gold, 
the loose folds confined at the waist and wrists 
with a belt and bracelets of solid gold. She 
wore no other ornaments except a long and 
glittering chain of beaten gold, with a cross of 
large turquoises suspended to it. She turned 
gracefully to Augustine, when he appeared, 
and presented him to her venerable companion. 
She then entered at once into conversation with 
them both, and Augustine became svon so in- 
terested in a discussion on the Italian school of 
painters, that when the countess ceased speak- 
ing, he started with astonishment to find that 
many other persons had entered the apart- 
ment. “i ™ a “4 

** Shall I sing ‘ La plus jolie ?’ said Lady C., 








sitting might have been called a boudoir, but 
that its furniture, though rich, was simple in 
its style, and there were few of those ornaments | 


as she sat down to the piano-forte, and every 
one joyfully called upon her to do so. Her 


she said, ‘One more song! I know you sing 
Handel, divine Handel !” 

*¢ * Indeed I could not attempt to do so to. 
night,’ replied the countess. 

“* Well, then, that wild melancholy air in 
Nina !” 

*¢* T don't know which you mean,’ she said, 
‘but, I assure you,’ and she laughed as she 
spoke, ‘ I could not sing any doleful ditties to. 
night, I am in so mirthful a mood !” 

*¢ ¢ But you will sing one more song ?” 

*°¢ Oh! certainly,’ she replied. ‘ Give me 
my harp, Charles, and I will reward you by 
singing one of your own compositions.’ 

‘* Villiers placed the harp before her.” 

When the song was finished, other of her 
young friends sung; and during this “ Lady 
Arabella and Lady Julia entered together, and 
the former whispered to the countess, that Lady 
Julia had come expressly to ask Mr. Villiers to 
sing a Spanish song, the very song Augustine 
had been so delighted with when he first met 
Villiers at Cambridge. Villiers was in high 
spirits, and he turned round to ask the countess 
to accompany him. She had left the room. ‘I 
think Lady C is in the next room,’ said 
Miss Dorothea; ‘ I saw her steal away thither. 
I will go and bring her back again.’ 

** Villiers bowed his thanks, for he could not 
well avoid replying to some remarks~which 
Lady Julia Headingham was making. 

%** Lady C is so very sorry that she cannot 
come,’ cried Miss Dorothea, returning; ‘ she 
cannot leave the card-table ; but she has re- 
quested me to play the accompaniment for you, 
Mr. Villiers. She says I shall find the song in 
a little music-book with a green cover. Will 
you be so kind as to look for it, sir ?’ address- 
ing Montague. ‘ A little green book! She 
said it was among these books.’ And she 
stooped down, and searched among a number of 
music-books scattered upon the floor. 

** Perhaps Villiers was not pleased with Miss 
Dorothea as a substitute, for as soon as she had 
delivered her message, his countenance and 
manner changed ; and, although the accompa- 
niment was very well played, he sang most 
wretchedly. 

* When Augustine returned to the drawi 


ng- 
room, he understood why Villiers had become 
vexed and melancholy so suddenly, and he no 
longer wondered that his friend had so earnestly 


objected to cards. The countess, as Miss Do- 
rothea had declared, was at cards, and he could 
scarcely believe, when he gazed upon her, that 
he beheld the same gentle, artless creature, 
who had even in her light playfulness seemed 





voice was peculiarly rich and powerful ; but she 


one of the most innocent of her sex. 
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‘ She who sat at the card-table appeared a) In vain did he try to banish the idea; but he 


very different person. 
her eyes—her impatient manner—her quick, 
sarcastic words, were shocking to him. Her 
very cheek and brow were deeply flushed, and 
her bosom heaved with that feverish excitement 
which few but the wretched gamester knows, 
as she eagerly gathered up the gold which she 
had won. ° 

“ He could not bear to look upon her; but 
as he turned away, his glance met that of Vil- 
liers, and he saw that his feelings were read.” 

Some days afterwards her horses take fright, 
and the carriage is stopped by Augustine; she 
had sprung out some time previous, and hasting 
to give what assistance he may, ‘* about a 
quarter of a mile farther on, he beheld the ob- 
ject of his search, stretched upon the hard 
road. ‘There lay the almost lifeless body of the 
young countess. He lifted her tenderly from 
the ground, and a cold shudder ran through 
him, as he beheld her white arm fall broken by 
her side, and discovered that she had received 
some dreadful injury on her head. He was 
turning, utterly perplexed what to do, when 
Charlotte came to his assistance. With acalm- 
ness and gentleness perfectly admirable, she 
instantly bandaged up the broken arm; but 
her lip quivered with anguish when she looked 
steadily upon the face of the countess. Quickly, 
however, she repressed her feelings, and, turn- 
ing to Montague, said, * Can you bleed ?’ 

“ He did not answer, but sheok his head and 
groaned. 

‘© ¢ Have you a lancet ?—A penknife ?” 

“ He offered a penknife; and, with a coun- 
tenance like death, but with a firm hand, the 
young girl opened a vein in the pulseless temple. 
A few drops of dark blood stained the ivory 
forehead, but they did not trickle even for a 
mement. Alas! it was a dreadful sight to be- 
hold the still beautiful but disfigured form, 
which lay so helpless and calm upon the lap of 
the young maiden. Charlotte sat there (while 
Augustine hastened to seek further assistance) 
almost hopeless what to do, and yet anxious to 
leave no effort she could make untried. She 
pushed back the thick silken hair, and chafed 
the marble forehead ; she placed her trembling 
hand over the warm side, to feel if the heart 
beneath still beat; she removed from the small 
slender hand the dust which it had gathered in 
its grasp when falling; she smoothed with 
modest care the rich folds of whitest silk about 
the delicate limbs ; and, lastly, she pressed her 
own rosy mouth to the pale parted lips, and 
hoped with her warm balmy breath to recall the 
life which had ceased to hover there: and all 
the while her tears fell in large drops over the 
face and upon the bosom, on which a chain of 
rubies shone with all their usual lustre, as if to 
mock the dreadful change which had been 
made: and all the while her thoughts were 
instant in prayer for the pale lifeless creature, 
who had los: all power of praying for herself. 

“The body of the young countess had been 
hid in state’ for many days, and it happened 
that the room in which the coffin had been 
placed was that in which Augustine had found 
her sitting when he dined at Fountain Royal. 

he character of the apartment was changed, 
for it was hung entirely with black; but he 
recognised the tripods of or-molu, and the same 
lamps of dull glass. When last he stood there, 

ose very lamps shed their soft brilliant light 
one rich in all the charms of health and 
uty—now the room was darkened; and as 
he came from the pure day light, they seemed 
cast a red and lurid glare over the shapeless 


The restless glancing of | could not drive from his mind the image of the 


| countess, as he had last seen her in those splen- 
|did rooms. Now she appeared conversing, the 
jeloquence of her mind speaking in her fine 
countenance ; now bending her white and swan- 
like neck over her harp: then, and he shud- 
dered, her eyes seemed fixed with restless eager- 
ness upon the horrid card-table. 

*¢ He saw the coffin, all rich with velvet and 
gold, placed in its last resting-place—the cold 
desolate vault. ‘ And I have seen the last 
now!’ he said to himself, and turned away. 
‘ This, this is the ending of that lovely vision 
which came across me but a few short weeks 
ago, in the full meridian of its beauty and its 
splendour !’” 

We do not think very much of our author’s 
comic powers; but there is in his mind much 
of tender and pure feeling, and of fine imagina- 
tion, though it is not in the present volume 
that these powers are displayed to the greatest 
advantage. 








Entomology: by Kirby and Spence. Vols. 3d 
and ines (Third notice.) 

Ir is impossible to dip into these volumes 

without finding matter for quotation. Speak- 

ing of the internal anatomy of insects, it is 

observed, 

“If you examine attentively the back of 
any smooth caterpillar with a transparent skin, 
you will perceive in that part an evident 
pulsation, as though a fluid were pushed at 
regular intervals towards the head, along a 
narrow tube which seems to run the whole 
length of the body. Accurate dissections have 
proved that this appearance is real, that there 
is actually present in the back of most insects, 
placed immediately under the skin, and fur- 
nished with numerous air-vessels, a longi- 
tudinal vessel originating in the head near the 
mouth, running parallel with the alimentary 
canal nearly to the anus, containing a fluid 
which is propelled in regular pulsations of from 
20 to 100 per minute, more or less as the wea- 
ther is colder or warmer, causing a sensible 
alternate systole and diastole from the anal 
extremity towards the head. In the cossus 
these pulses were observed by Lyonnet to begin 
in the eleventh segment, from which they 
passed from segment to segment, till they 
arrived at the fourth, where they terminated. 
This vessel is what Malpighi, who first dis- 
covered it, termed a heart, or rather series of 
hearts ; but which Reaumur, who injected it, 
regarded as a simple artery without striking 
contractions: but to steer clear of any hypo- 
thesis, I shall merely call it the dorsal vessel 
( pseudocardia). When carefully taken out of 
the body, it is found to be a membraneous tube, 
closed at each end.” 

The authors then notice the varieties in the 
structure of this curious vessel. Again, con- 
cluding the paper whence the foregoing extract 
is made— 

“In this letter it may not be out of place to 
say a few words upon the excrements of in- 
sects; which, strange as the observation may 
seem, but it is no less true than strange, are 
sometimes pleasing to the eye, from their sym- 
metry, and to the taste, from their sweetness. 
In those that masticate their food they are 
solid, and in those that take it by suction, 
fiuid or semi-fluid. In the caterpillars of Je- 
pidoptera they are of the former description, 
and every grain wears some resemblance to an 
insect’s egg: as the passage in many of these 





fin in which the clay-cold corpse was laid. 








consists of siz fleshy parts separated by chan- 


nels, so the excrement represents six little 
prisms separated by six channels. The aphides 
all secrete a fluid excrement as sweet as honey, 
| of which the ants are so fond, which is ejected 
not only at the anal passage, but, in many, by 
two little siphonets also above it. A semi- 
fluid excrement is produced by some species of 
chermes, as that which inhabits the box, which 
often comes from the animal in long con- 
voluted strings resembling vermicelli. Reau- 
mur says its taste is agreeable, much more so 
than that of manna. Under this head should 
be included the abundant spume with which 
4 larva of cercopis spumaria envelopes it- 
self.” 

May we hint, we would rather believe some 
of these facts, than vouch for them experi- 
mentally. But to go from what, as Mrs. 
Malaprop says, is ‘‘ so excrementally sweet,” 
let us look at the remarkable manner in which 
some insects extrude their eggs. 

‘* By far the greater number of insects ex- 
trude them singly, a longer interval elapsing 
between the passage of each egg in some than 
in others. In those tribes which place their 
eggs in groups, such as most butterflies and 
moths, and many beetles, they pass from the 
ovaries usually with great rapidity; while in 
the ichneumonide, sphegide, estri, and other 
parasitic genera, which usually deposit their 
eggs singly, an interval of some minutes, 
hours, or perhaps even days, intervenes be- 
tween the extrusion of each egg. One re- 
markable instance of the former mode I no- 
ticed in my letter on the perfect socicties of 
insects; another may be cited, to which you 
may yourself be a witness—I allude to that 
common moth vulgarly called the ghost (he- 
pialus humuli), which lays a large number of 
minute black eggs, resembling grains of gun- 
powder, and ejects them so fast, that, according 
to De Geer, they may be said to run from the 
oviduct, and are sometimes expelled with the 
force of a popgun. A tetrapterous insect, the 
genus of which is uncertain, is said, when it is 
taken, to discharge its eggs like shot from a 
gun. And a friend of mine, who had observed 
with attention the proceedings of a common 
crane-fly (¢ipula), assured me that several fe- 
males which he caught projected their eggs to 
the distance of more than ten inches. 

‘* A few diptera extrude them in a sort of 
chain or necklace, each egg being connected by 
a glutinous matter with that which precedes 
and follows it. In a small species of a genus 
allied to psychoda (a kind of midge), which one 
season was abundant in a window of my house, 
this necklace is composed of eggs joined by 
their sides, not unlike those strung by children 
of the seeds of the mallow. Other tipulida, 
on the contrary, extrude their eggs joined end 
to end, so as to resemble a necklace of oval 
beads. Beris clavipes and sciura thoma, two 
other flies, produce a chain about an inch long, 
consisting of oval eggs connected, in an oblique 
position, side by side: an arrangement ve 
similar prevails in the riband of eggs which 
drop from some of the ephemere. 

** These eggs, like those of the insects first 
mentioned, though connected, are expelled in 
succession ; but other tribes, as the Jibellulide, 
with the exception of agrion, many ephemere- 
trichopterous insects, &c. expel the whole at 
once, as it were in a mass. In those first 
mentioned they are gummed together in an 
oblong cluster. In one ephemera mentioned 
by Reaumur, they formed two oblong masses, 
each containing from three to four hundred 
eggs, and three and a half or four lines long. 
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veloped eject these masses by two orifices, and 
are aided in the process by two vesicles full of 
air, wherever they happen to alight or to fall : 
in most instances it is the water, their proper 
element, that receives them; but the animal 
does not appear to know the difference between 
a solid and a liquid, and seems only anxious 
how to free herself from a burthen that op- 
presses her; all has been contrived that an 
insect so short-lived may finish her different 
operations with the utmost celerity: the term 
of her existence would not have admitted the 
leisurely extrusion of such a number of eggs in 
succession. . - . 

*¢ Insects of the diptera order also, like frogs 
and toads, commit their eggs to the water im- 
bedded in masses of jelly. ” 9 Af 

“ The mode of exclusion of the eggs of the 
blatte, which are engaged for a whole week in 
the business of oviposition, is very singular : 
the female deposits one or two large subovi- 
form capsules, as large as half their abdomen, 
rounded on one side, and on the other straight 
and serrated, which at first is white and soft, 
but soon becomes brown and hard. This egg- 
case, as it may be called, contains sixteen or 
eighteen eggs, arranged in a double series, and 
the cock-roaches when hatched make their 
escape through a cleft in its straight side, 
which shuts so accurately when they have 
quitted it, that at first it appears as entire as 
before. The insects of the genus maniis also, 
or what are called the praying insects, when 
they deposit their eggs, eject with them a soft 
substance, which hardens in the air, and forms 
a long kind of envelop resembling parchment, 
in which the eggs are arranged also in a double 
series.” 

This portion, however, of the almost mi- 
raculous economy of these minute creatures, 
wonderful as it is, is equalled by every other 
part of their entire miraculous economy. 

** Most commonly the female leaves her 
cluster of eggs without any other covering 
than the varnish with which, in this case, they 
are usually besmeared. Either they are de- 
posited in summer, and will soon be hatched, 
or they are of a substance calculated to en- 
counter and resist the severities of the season. 
But many species, whose eggs are more tender, 
or have to resist the cold and wet of winter, 
defend them in the most ingenious manner 
with a clothing of different kinds of substance. 

* * e ” 


“ The female of lophyrus pini (a saw-fly), 
having by means of her double saw made a 
suitable longitudinal incision in the leaf of a fir, 
and placed in it her eggs in a single row, end to 
end, stops it up with a green frothy fluid 
mixed with the small pieces of leaf detached by 
her saws, which when dry becomes friable: a 
necessary precaution, since these eggs are ex- 
tremely brittle. Arctia chrysorhea, hypogymna 
dispar, and several other moths, surround 
theirs with an equally impervious and more 
singular clothing— hair stripped from their 
own bodies. With this material, which they 
pluck by means of their pincer-like ovipositor, 
they first form a soft couch on the surface of 
some leaf: they then place upon it successively 
layers of eggs, and surround them with a si- 
milar downy coating, and, when the whole 
number is deposited, cover the surface with a 
roof of hairs, which cannot be too much ad- 
mired; for those used for the interior of the 
nest are placed without order, but those em- 
ployed externally are arranged with as much 
art and skill as the tiles of a roof, and as ef- 
fectually keep out the water, one layer resting 
partly on the other, and all having the same 





direction, so that the whole resembles a well- 
brushed piece of shaggy cloth or fur. When 
the mother has finished this labour, which 
often occupies her for twenty-four hours, and 
sometimes even twice that period, her body, 
which before was extremely hairy, is almost 
wholly naked —she has stripped herself to sup- 
ply clothing to her offspring, and having per- 
formed this last duty, she expires.” 

Insects, wonderful as they are in the pro- 
visions which nature has made for them, and 
their extraordinary manifestation of an instinct 
which fills the observer with feelings not to be 
described, are, like all other animated beings, 
subject to disease—change—death. What will 
be thought of bees suffering from tumours; of 
wounded spiders which reproduce the limbs 
they may have lost, (but spiders suffer most 
from stone!!!) and of most insects, which 
really become insane if their antenne are 
mutilated. When this precious membrane is 
wounded, the consequences are dreadful. When 
workers (shamefully miscalled drones), in the 
bee-hive, are injured in this part, Huber 
tells us, ‘¢ they immediately become unable to 
take any further part in the labours of the 
hive; they can no longer guide themselves 
except in the light; if they petition one of 
their fellow-citizens for honey, they are unable 
to direct their tongue to its mouth to receive 
it; they remain near the entrance of the hive, 
and when the light is intercepted they rush out 
of it, to return no more.” 

Ants, again, are subject to vertigo. 
same’ acute author states— 

“IT have noticed one extremely singular ; 
the individuals attacked by it lose their power 
of guiding themselves in a straight line; they 
can walk only by turning round in a circle of 
small diameter, and always in the same di- 
rection. A virgin female shut up in one of 
my glasses was seized on a sudden with this 
distemper; she described a circle of an inch in 
diameter, and made about a thousand turns in 
an hour, or not quite seventeen in a minute. 
She continued constantly turning round for 
seven days, and when I visited her in the 
night I found her still in motion.” 

Flesh-flies (do they not deserve apoplexy?) 
are troubled with convulsions. ‘* When thus 
attacked, they kick and struggle, and seem 
unable to fly. Sometimes they lie upon their 
backs without motion ; but if a finger be placed 
near them, their convulsive motions are re- 
newed. When thrown into the air, instead of 
flying, they fall to the ground.” 

Another species (ewmerus pipiens) commit a 
sort of suicide: they hang themselves by the 
proboscis. Bees also die of dysentery in great 
numbers ; and to silk-worms, sundry French- 
named diseases, such as la rouge, les harpions, 
la saune, le gras, tripes, la touffe, &c. &c. are 
fatal. Change of air is recommended in these 
cases! Vol. iv. p. 205. 

It is curious that many insects perish from 
the attacks of vegetable parasites: but animal 
parasites, the ichneumons, are yet more de- 
structive. These prey upon the egg and 
larve: only one instance is known of their 
making the imago, or perfect insect, their prey: 
and it is well observed : 

‘* If we consider the great purpose of Pro- 
VIDENCE in giving being to this tribe of de- 
stroyers—the keeping of insects within their 
proper limits,—we may readily conceive that 
this purpose is more effectually answered by 
destroying them in their preparatory than in 
their ultimate state, since at that time the 
laying of their eggs and a future progeny could 
not so effectually be prevented ;—this will ac- 
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count for there being few or no ichneumons 
appropriated to them in their latter state. * * 
*¢ The most remarkable insect of this kind is 
the uropoda vegeians ; it derives its nutriment 
from the insects it assails, not by its mouth, 
but by means of a long anal pedicle by which 
it is attached to them. De Geer found these 
in such numbers upon a species of /eptura, that 
its whole body was almost covered with them ; 
they hung from the legs and antenne in 
bunches, and gave the animal a most hideous 
and disgusting appearance. Under this load of 
vermin it could scarcely walk or move, and all 
its efforts to get rid of them were in vain; 
many were attached to its body and to each 
other by their anal pedicles, but others had 
cast them off, and were walking about. When 
put into a glass with earth, they began to 
abandon their prey, so that in a few days it 
was quite freed from its plagues. He found 
that these parasites lived long in alcohol.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND CALENDAR 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tue weather during January has been more 
severe than it has been for several years past: 
a black or naked frost set in on the beginning 
of the second week of the month, in every part 
of the island, and also in France and Ireland. 
The thermometer in the neighbourhood of 
London was as low as ten degrees, and about 
Edinburgh it fell to six ; and, according to some 
of the newspapers, to four degrees. From the 
mildness and dry weather of the autumn, a 
great breadth of wheat had been sown in both 
countries, which sprung up vigorously ; at pre- 
sent, it has a feeble and blasted appearance, 
and will no doubt suffer incomparably more 
than if it had been covered with snow. The 
final result, however, will not be known until 
the end of March. Turnip crops have turned 
out as well as was expected; the best is but 
indifferent. Some farmers in the north, who 
had transplanted ruta bagas, have a regular 
even crop, though the roots are not large. A 
new variety of the yellow field-turnip has been 
originated in Aberdeenshire, and is coming 
rapidly into repute. It is not larger than the 
common variety; but it is more of an egg shape, 
like the ruta baga, and consequently well calcu. 
lated for throwing off the water from the collar, 
or receptacle of the leaves—the place where 
most turnips begin to rot.’ Specimens of both 
varieties may be seen in some of the London 
seed-shops; among others, in that of Mr. Mal- 

colm, at Kensington. 

The agricultural operations for this month 
are of considerable importance. Beans and 
peas are put into the ground, either by the 
drill, the dibble, or broadcast ; the first is by 
far the best method for the grand scale of agri- 
culture ; dibbling is only worth following where 
the soil is strong and rich, and so friable as to 
be readily cultivated by the hand hoe. In 
Kent, Surrey, and the drier soils of Middlesex 
and Essex, a considerable breadth of peas is 
now put in with the hand.drill in every third 
furrow, for the purpose of podding. In Scot- 
land, beans are drilled in a similar manner In 
every third furrow ; but, to save the expense of 
la hand.drill, the third plough has a drill at- 
| tached to it, and thus three ploughs, by being 
worked together, save the expense of one man, 
which they could by no means do if worked sé- 
parately. Towards the end of this month, oats 
are sown on dry warm soils; but as oats are 4 
crop chiefly adapted for cold districts, March is 
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he oat, though a native of Britain, is more 
readily hurt by frost than the wheat, which is a 
native of India. The reason is, the one plant 
js naturally an annual, and the other a bi- 


ennial. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Meeting of February \st. 
Ix the paper read at this meeting, the writer, 
Mr. Millingen, one of the royal associates, 
endeavours to set at rest, by means of several 
coins relating to Zancle in Sicily, a much-dis- 
puted question in chronology,—viz. at what 
precise era, and under what _circumstances, 
that ancient city was taken, its inhabitants 
expelled, and its name changed to that of 
Messana. 

Respecting these events, the accounts left by 
ancient authors are various and contradictory. 
By Herodotus the capture of Zancle is attri- 
buted to a body of Samians and Milesians, in- 
vited over into Sicily by Anaxilaus, tyrant of 
Rhegium, after the naval battle before Mi- 
letus, in the third year of the 71st Olympiad. 
Thucydides, noticing the same circumstances, 
adds, that the Samians were, not long after- 
wards, expelled by Anaxilaus; who peopled 
the city with a mixture of different nations, 
and changed its name to Messana, after the 
country of his ancestors, in Peloponnesus. 
Other writers, as Strabo and Pausanias, differ 
so. widely from these, both as to the era and 
particulars of the events, that some moderns 
have imagined two different establishments of 
Samian colonies at Zancle, as well as two 
persons of the name of Anaxilaus, to be al- 
luded to. 

Mr. Millingen is enabled to reconcile these 
contradictory statements by the historical evi- 
dence of the coins of Sicily. From them he 
shews that the Samians and Messenians were 
united in the expedition against Zancle, and 
that the change of name took place upon the 
expulsion of the original inhabitants, and not, 
as Thucydides asserts, when Anaxilaus sub- 
sequently made himself master of it, and ex- 
pelled the Samians. 

The coins adduced are six in number. The 
first is a coin of Zancle, previous to the ex- 
pulsion of the original inhabitants. No. 2 
bears the emblems of the Samians, with the 
name Messenion, shewing that it was struck 
during the short space of time when the two 
nations possessed the city in common; and 
likewise proving that the name Messana, or 
Messene, was given to the city on its first 
capture, 494 years before our era. No. 3, a 
coin of Rhegium, in imitation of the preceding, 
shews the intimate alliance between the two 
cities, resulting from the assistance given by 
Anaxilaus to the Samians, in their enterprise 
against Zancle. The fifth and sixth are cor- 
responding coins of Messana and Rhegium, 
struck by Anaxilaus, after the expulsion of 
the Samians from the former city, and the 
subjection of both nations to that tyrant. 

_ Mr. Millingen makes some just observations, 
in conclusion, on the importance of the present 
discussion, not merely as it regards chrono- 
logy, but as (by assigning the coins of Zancle 
to their true era, which several learned men 
have mistaken) contributing to facilitate that 
great desideratum in modern literature, a his- 
tory of the fine arts of Greece. 

General Meeting of February 15. 

On Wednesday the first general meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom, held under and in pursuance of its 
charter of incorporation, took place at the So- 


ciety’s chambers in Parliament-street. At 
one o’clock, the Hon. G. Agar Ellis, one of the 
vice presidents, was called to the chair, and 
briefly addressed the assembly. He described 
the progress which had been made by the In- 
stitution since last year. Cherished by the 
countenance of a king who ‘was justly entitled 
to be called the Patron of Literature, it had 
obtained that Charter which gave it a new 
degree of stability and importance, and placed 
it in a condition, with regard to its general 
interests, every way most satisfactory. Very 
considerable accessions had also been made to 
the number of its members, so that it now 
enrolled about 250 names, many of them dis- 
tinguished by the highest station, and others by 
standing in the foremost ranks of literary emi- 
nence, both at home and abroad. Its election of 
ten associates, to each of whom his Majesty’s 
annual gift of 100 guineas was assigned, and its 
award of the medals* to persons whose works me- 
rited that great honour, had met with universal 
approbation, and had served to remove every 
impression unfavourable to the Society remain- 
ing in the breasts of those who at its formation 
had felt doubts as to its principle, its objects, 
its utility, or the mode in which its affairs were 
likely to be administered. He also stated, that 
a selection of the papers read at the Society’s 
meetings were printing for publication, as the 
first volume of its transactions: these would 
be found to be curious and interesting. The 
Society was engaged, besides, in an important 
work on Egyptian hieroglyphics. Having thus 
explained the leading circumstances of the case, 
(which we regret that our memory does not 
enable us to preserve in the elegant and im- 
pressive language of the speaker), the hon. 
gentleman proceeded to notice another point 
of much consequence, as connected with the 
future prosperity of the Society. It had been, 
he mentioned, intimated to the council by Mr. 
Nash, that, in pursuance of a letter from the 
right hon. C. Arbuthnot, following: a com- 
munication from sir W. Knighton, (and which 
we doubt not emanated from the throne itself) 
he, Mr. Nash, had reserved a site for a college 
or hall fur the Society in the new square which 
was planned to occupy the Mews at Charing- 
cross. The situation was most eligible ; and 
the expediency of erecting a permanent build- 
ing for the meetings of the Society, and one 
suited to its character and purposes, had been 
so strongly felt, that it was determined imme- 
diately to form a fund to carry it into effect. 
To this fund, the council had directed 200/. of 
the Society’s ordinary revenue to be subscribed 
as a nucleus ; and it had already received the 
addition of five hundred guineas in voluntary 
subscriptions from individual members. Among 
these he noticed a hundred guineas from the 
learned and respected president (the bishop of 
Salisbury), and a like sum from the venerable 
bishop of Durham, who had ever shewn himself 
the liberal friend to objects which contemplated 
the advancement of literature, or of any other 
design for the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by eloquently 
exhorting every one present, and every member 
of the society, to take an earnest interest in its 
prosperity, and to act towards it in a manner 
which should tend to raise it in dignity, and 
render its labours more extensively beneficial, 
reflect honour upon themselves as individuals, 
and do credit to the royal patronage under 
which it had sprung up, and by which it con- 
tinued to be so graciously and muniticently 
fostered. 





* Two, annually: of gold, of the value of 50 guineas 





each, and beautifully executed. 
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The Charter was now read by Mr. William 
Tooke ; and the new code of by-laws rendered 
necessary thereby, and which consisted chiefly 
of a remodelling of those by which the Society 
has been hitherto regulated, was read by Mr. 
Cattermole, the secretary. The principal alter. 
ations which we noticed, were, that subsequent 
to the 27th of April next, the fee of admission 
should be five instead of three guineas, and the 
annual subscription three instead of two guineas. 
The by-laws, &c. having been approved by the 
vote of the meeting, the officers, council, &c. 
for the ensuing year were ballotted for, and the 
following elections made : 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, President, in virtue of 
the charter. 

Elected—Vice Presidents.— His Grace the Duke of New- 
castle; the Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowr; thé 
Right Honourable the Earl of Clarendon; the Right 
Reverend Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells; the Right 
Honourable Lord Bexley ; the Right Honourable Charles 
Yorke ; the Honourable George Agar Ellis; Sir James 
Mackintosh ; the Venerable Archdeacon Nares; the Re- 
verend George Richards, D.D. 

Council. — Lord Kenyon; the Right ‘Honourable Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Bart.; the Reverend H.H. Baber, (Li- 
brarian); Robert Bradstreet, Esq ; John. Caley, Esq. ; 
the Reverend Richard Cattermole, (Secretary); the Re- 
verend George D’Oyley, D. D.; William Hamilton, Esq. ; 
Prince Hoare, Esq.; William Jacob, Esq.; William 
Jerdan, Esq. ; A. E. Impey, Esq., (Treasurer); William 
Martin Leake, Esq.; John Nash, Esq.; Lewis Hayes 
Petit, Esq. ; William Tooke, Esq. 

Officers, &c.—Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq.,( Treasurer) ; 
Richard Blanshard, Esq. and David Pollock, Esq., (Au- 
ditors); the Reverend Henry Harvey Baber, (Librarian) ; 
the Reverend Richard Cattermole, (Secretary); the Re- 
verend Henry A. Delafite, (Foreign Secretary);. Mr. 
Thomas Paull, ( Accountant and Collector). 


The result of the ballot having been declared 
by the scrutators, thanks were voted to Mr. 
Tooke for his zeal in procuring the Charter, 
and his liberality in refusing to accept of any 
remuneration whatever for his professional 
services. On the motion of Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares, seconded by Dr. Richards, thanks were 
also voted to the chairman ; and, after due ac- 
knowledgments, the meeting broke up. Among 
the members present, we observed the bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and a number of literary 
characters. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, 11th Feb.—On Saturday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— : 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. R. M. Miller, Wadham Col- 
lege, and Vicar of Dedham, Essex. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. H. Worsley, St. Mary Hail. 

Doctor in Medicine.—J. Wootten, Balliol College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Hon. E. Lascelles, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. 

Masters of Arts.—R. Irvine, Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. 
West, Chaplain of New Collegé. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Parr, Exeter College, Grand Com- 
»ounder; E. ‘Trueman, H. Parker, Worcester College; 

-G, Lambert, Scholar of Corpus Christi College; N. P. 
Small, St. Mary Hall; W. L. Neville, Queen’s College; 
J. A.La Trobe, D.Wheeler, St. Edmund Hall; C, Seagram, 
Scholar, J. Robinson, Brasennose College; C. Woolls, 
Pembroke College; Hon. A. C. Talbot, Christ Church ; 
C. Terry, Jesus College; J. P. Matthews, Wadham Col- 
lege ; J. Freeman, T. Walpole, H. F. nquet, Balliol ; 
W. Percy, H. V. Hodge, Exeter College. 





CaMBRIDGE, 10th Feb.—Sir Wm. Brown’s 

gold medals.—The subjects for the present year 

are—for the 
GREEK ODE 
Latin ODE 


Delphi. 


Pluvius describitur Arcus.—Hor. 
GREEK EPiIGRaAM..,‘Exay, dixovri yt bud. 
Latin EricraM . Eloquiumve oculi, aut 
Sacunda silentia lingue. 
Porson Prize.—The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is— 
Shakspeare, Kine Joun, Act III. Scene III. 
Beginning with 
** Come hither, Hubert.” 
And ending with 
Kine Joun. —‘‘I think thou lovest me well.” 
The metre to be Tragicum Iambicum Tri« 
metrum Acatalecticum. 


Kine Joun. 
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PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

102. A Market Boat on the Scheldt. C. Stan- 
field.—_Coast scenery has become a very pro- 
minent feature in the English school of art; 
and few examples have been seen in any ex- 
hibition of greater excellence in this depart- 
ment, than are in the present gallery. The si- 
tuation of Mr. Stanfield’s performance affords 
every opportunity for appreciating its merits, 
or scanning its defects if there be any. Our 
skill does not discover them ; and we can only 
see a picture which would not discredit the 
best painters of the Flemish school. 

274. A Light Breeze. J. Wilson.—Of a si- 
milar character with the above, and another 
very successful specimen of competition with 
Flemish art. But we do not institute this sort 
of comparison with any view to detract from 
the merit of any living artist: let them follow 
nature as they may, it will be found that the 
best of their predevessors have done the same 
in such a variety of ways, that the modern 
need not shrink when told that he has painted 
in the style of this or that master. Whether 
Claude or Poussin, Ruysdael or Hobbima, it 
only shews that he has, perhaps unconsciously, 
chosen, like them, the best models for imitation. 

160. Ivy Bridge, Devon, by the same artist, 
is a home scene of great beauty, and does 
credit to his taste as well as to his pencil. 

256. French Coast, with Fishermen. R. P. 
Bonnington. — Few pictures have more skil- 
fully expressed the character of open sunny 
daylight than the one under notice; and we 
have seldom seen an artist make more of 
the simple materials which the subject af- 
forded. With a broad unfinished pencil, he has 
preserved the character of his figures and ac- 
cessories; also a splendid tone of colour, glowing 
and transparent. 

334. A Boy with Fish. A. Fraser.—A per- 
fect gem of art, composed of the simplest ma- 
terials, but sparkling with brilliant effect, and 
its execution that of a cabinet picture. 

85. The Lucky Fisherman, by the same, 
and with the same talent, more at large. 

108. Orleans. G. Jones, R. A.—We are not 
aware of any artist to whom we are more in- 
debted for this delightful variety of art (which 
embraces what me be termed the picturesque 
in architecture,) than we feel ourselves to Mr. 
Jones. We owe to his pencil the beauties of 
these ancient structures. ‘Towns and villages, 
if we may be allowed the expression, have been 
rescued frgm oblivion, and exhibited with the 
holiday gaiety of their inhabitants, with a de- 
gree of interest which the painter alone can 
give, andthe amateur appreciate. The present 
view, however excellent, has nothing to dis- 
tinguish it above the artist’s former pro- 
ductions. 

268. The Church of St. Ouen, Rouen. C. R. 
Stanley.—In this branch of art Mr. Stanley 
has produced an example of great excellence. 
Perfect and imperfect are comparative terms ; 
and we leave to the more technical critic to 
point out what might render the present per- 
formance more acceptable as a work of art: for 
ourselves, we have nothing but the highest 
commendation to bestow on every part of it. 

322. Derwent Water, Keswick. T. C. Hof- 
land.—Thanks to the abundant variety in tone 
and colour, light and shade, that pervades the 
face of nature under every form, from that of 
grace and grandeur to the simplest scene—that 
all, and each, may be rendered interesting by 
the skilful hand, and the oft repeated view 
acquire another and another grace :—so it is in 
the silvery-toned landscape under notice, and 





equally manifest in what appears as its com- 
panion. 

161. Alashtar. George Hayter, M. A.S. L. 
— By way of varying our remarks, we have to 
add to what we have already said of this clever 
performance, that subjects of its character 
(as far as expression is concerned) owe much to 
the creative fancy of the beholder for the charm 
with which they are often invested. The pic- 
ture drawn by the poet is from imagination, 
and addressed to the imagination,—a power 
that can embody in its own way shapes and 
characters out of the reach of art. There is a 
grandeur and form, and a contemplative cast in 
the abstracted figure of Alashtar, of a higher 
class than ordinary, and it is a fine instance of 
contrast, powerfully and skilfully executed, 
serving rather as a theme for the poet, than as 
a subject derived from the accompanying lines. 

SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

As the London season begins to shew itself by 
an increased number of passengers and carriages 
in the strects, the appearance of parliamentary 
debates in the newspapers, and the greater fre- 
quency of knocks at peoples’ doors with invita. 
tions for dinner and evening parties,—so do the 
Sights of things strange and wonderful aug- 
ment at our various places of exhibition. One 
of our forenoon strolls this week was to the 
Egyptian Hall, where there is quite a cluster 
of such attractions. First, and the greatest 
novelty we visited, 

The Pecilorama, why so called we leave the 
learned to determine, while we proceed to tell 
those who care little about a name, that it is 
one of the most pleasant and ingenious places 
of relaxation in town. Combining, to a certain 
extent, the beauties of the Cosmorama and 
Diorama,* this new species of pictorial repre- 
sentation consists of views of Turin, Holy 
Island, Chillon interior and exterior, London 
A.D. 1590, Rouen, and Netley Abbey. These 
views are seen through glasses of high magni- 
fying powers ; and as the pictures are painted, 
in general, very ably by Stanfield, the effect 
produced is extraordinarily fine. We can 
hardly decide which we were most charmed 
with. In Rouen, by some contrivance re- 
sembling the Diorama, light, shade, a rain- 
bow, &e. succeed each other, and impart much 
variety to a very picturesque scene ; while, in 
Netley Abbey, we are treated with a moon-rise, 
not so natural perhaps, but still extremely 
pretty and interesting. Holy Island is a de- 
lightful piece, and well deserves a niche near 
the Italian charms of Turin ; and Old London, 
which is accurately delineated, may vie with 
any of its companions in attractions of every 
kind, and possesses some of antiquity and asso- 
ciation peculiar to itself. In some we thought 
the figures rather too large; but altogether, 
we can safely advertise our readers that they, 
old and young, will derive much gratification 
from a morning lounge at the Peciletcciera. 

On the same floor are The Musical Infant 
Sisters, two small girls, of London birth, who 
exhibit a remarkable precocity of musical talent. 
The eldest plays well on the piano-forte, and 
the youngest, a creature of between four and 
five years old, manages to extract tunes from a 
harp, upon which, for size, her bed might be 
made very roomily. They seemed to be rather 
timid; but we were assured that music was 
quite their pastime, not their task, and that 
when not before company they were as lively 
and sportive as other children of their age. 

Up stairs The Burmese Carriage, with 

* The Dicrama, by the by, opens with two new Views 
next week. 








its glitter of oriental stones, elephant-horses, 
and droll doll-drivers, lackeys, and peacocks, 
solicits your inspection. It is a curiosity in its 
way; and, but for the elephants aforesaid, 
would teach us to suppose that the majesty of 
Burmah was accustomed to travel as fast as 
our Lord Chancellor or Mr. Speaker when they 
go to court with an address from Parliament, 
or the Lord Mayor when he traverses Cheap. 
side in all the gorgeousness of procession. But 
the Lord of the white elephant has pieces of 
glass hung all round the roof, which jingle as 
he rides like the bells at the trappings of fair 
ladies’ palfreys in bygone European times: this 
might be an improvement on our state car. 
riages, and we suggest it (not having the fear 
of a fool’s cap before our eyes) for the benefit 
of Long Acre. 

Adjoming is Mr. Day's fine Gallery of 
Pictures, which we have often mentioned, and 
to which there has recently been made several 
very valuable additions. Some of the best 
works of the greatest masters are usually on 
view here; and it is at once a capital school, 
and an excellent corrective of the taste, which 
is apt to he depraved a little by looking too 
much at the glare and trick of more modern 
coilections. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A DREAM. 
I was wand’ring in my sleep— 
O what treasures thou dost keep 
In thy wild imaginings, 
Spirit of the folded wings !— 
Methought I was in a grove 
Sacred to and home of Love ; 
In it there were thousand flowers, 
Changing with the changing hours ; 
Fountains dancing in the shade 
To music by their murmuring made ; 
While around acacia trees 
Trifled with the sun and breeze. 
Wandering step and wandering sight 
Were at first enough delight ; 
I gazed upon the azure sky, 
Where the clouds went floating by, 
Some tinged with the serpentine 
Of the rainbow’s opal line— 
Others laden with the dew 
Which illumines Morning’s hue. 
Then I mark’d a temple rise, 
Made of marble, such as lies 
In the vein of virgin snow 
Round the Parian mountain’s brow, 
White as it were snow had grown, 
By some magic, into stone. 
All were to that shrine addrest, 
And I enter’d with the rest ; 
All asked boons—what could I do, 
But like them ask something too ? 
Down I knelt before the shrine, 
Where was placed the Boy divine, 
And I pray’d that I might prove 
That deep happiness of love 
Which will find all that can bless 
In its own dear faithfulness. 
As the God smiled on my prayer, 
Melts the temple into air. 
I waken’d :—said my heart to me, 
How like to reality ! 
Thus, alas! our hopes take flight, 
Like the visions of the night ! 
musIc. 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
A National Danish Air, with Variations for 
the Piano-forte. By J. P. Pixis. Cocks & Co. 
C. Czerny and Pixis, both young composers 
of the Vienna school, have been lately much in 


L. E. L. 
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request, particularly for the lighter sort of 
piano-forte productions. Pixis is much more 
sparing of mere passage-work than C. Czerny, 
and is, on that account, rising in fame, whilst 
the latter is sinking. We recommend the treat- 
ment of this pleasing Danish air, as a good 
specimen from a very clever young artist. 





Webbe’s Celebrated Glee Glorious Apollo, ar- 
ranged as a Divertimento for the Piano-forte, 
with an Accompaniment for the Flute. By 
T. A. Rawlings. S. Chappell. 

Ar first it goes rather against our inherent 
notions of propriety, that the solemn and ma- 
jestic gait of the “* Glorious Apollo” should all 
‘at once be turned into the sprightly tripping of 
a modern divertimento. But upon duly exa.- 
mining the workmanship of a skilful hand, our 
scruples subside, and we, at last, cannot refrain 
from wishing for other examples of such adapta- 
tions. Whatever in the piece belongs to Mr. 
Rawlings he has made subservient to the original 
theme, and the hearer is constantly reminded of 
the latter, either by the piano-forte or the flute. 
In the first variation, however, we would 
rather see Apollo walk a little more, than dance 
along in triplets for so long atime. The whole 
consists of an introductory cadence, of the theme, 
of two variations, and of a finale. The allegro 
after the cadence is the best part. 





Jiiger Chorus, arranged for the Harp. By 
S. Dusseck. Same Publisher. 

Tuts is rather a small affair, and of a some- 

what ordinary character ; but, nevertheless, it 

will form a very useful lesson. The word 

“ variations’ is not to be found in the piece, 

though it is principally made up of them. 





Melange for the Piano-forte, from the Opera 
Ii Crociato, §c. By ¥. Kalkbrenner. The 
Same. 

Tuts elegant composition begins with the 

beautiful march in ©, to which Mr. Kalkbren- 

ner has given, independenly of his usual bril- 
liancy, a good deal more learning than we find 
in many of his other works. It has been ob- 
served by good judges, that, since his retire- 
ment, this composer is, upon the whole, more 
happy, and more elaborate in his works than 
formerly, when he devoted the best of his time 
to teaching. Giving lessons is, no doubt, an 
inveterate enemy to the artist and to the art. 

The present work may be safely recommended ; 

for, if it be not throughout so captivating as in 

the beginning, it is, in all its parts, very in- 
structive. 





No. II. of Dramatic Scenes from the Italian 
Operas, arranged for the Harp and Piano- 
forte, with Flute and Violincello. The Same. 

Tuis number of a new and promising work con.. 

tains Rossini’s delightful quartetto, ** Cielo il 

mio labro,” which, under Mr. Bochsa’s hands, 

has lost nothing of its original beauty,—saving 
the superiority of voices over instruments. The 

Prominent feature in this arrangement is its 

fine effect, when played by good and nearly 

equal performers. The harp, as might be ex- 
pected, has been most studied; but the other 
instruments have not been forgotten. 








MEMENTOS OF A VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 
On the Skirts of East Lothian. 

Ir on some eastern dreamer’s dazzled sight 
Should burst a realm of genii, erst conceal’d, 
Ow would his pulses throb with full delight 
Iu the new sunshine of that scene reveal’d ! 





And must I say to mine his raptures yield ? 
That Scotia’s legends match the Orient’s tale? 
O dumb for ever be my lips and seal’d, 
If, gazing on this shore, my spirit fail 
To bid the wondrous land of mountain- 
grandeur hail ! 


Strange ! the sea-sever’d Continent inspired 
No glow like this produced by Scottish ground ; 
Heart, soul, and sense, even now are thrill’d 
and fired, [nown’d! 
While mine eye wanders o’er thee, O re- 
Thou beauteous land, with minstrel glories 
crown’d! 
A wizard elf myself I seem to be, 
Exploring wistfully each spot around ; 
For (saving England) of all lands to me, 
Romantic Scotia! none is darling, dear like thee. 


O let me catch the spirit of this land, 
Whose every heath-robed hill is Fancy’s seat, 
Hallow’d anew by a magician’s wand :— 
Ah, Lammermuir ! thy dreary wilds I greet— 
And thee, Wolf’s-Crag! *gainst which the 
surges beat 
With the same sullen, all-eternal roar 
That rang in Edgar’s ear his anthem meet, 
When in the Kelpie’s jaws, along thy shore, 
He sank—o’erwhelm’d at once—and love and 
life were o’er! 


We passed through the beautiful East 
Lothian. The bay of Hay, I think, enchanted 
me. The sea was high and rough, shewing 
the grand panoramic rocks and crags to ad. 
mirable advantage. 

As to roads, I never travelled on better. 
They are straight in direction (as the roads in 
the north of France), and level, for‘the most 
part, to Edinburgh; so we went along rapidly. 
The deljs under the various picturesque bridges 
are excegsively deep, precipitous, and beautiful. 
East Lotiian is finely bounded on the left (as 
you go north) by the Lammermuir ridge of 
hills. 

By the way, I observe the peasant girls gene- 
rally bare-fovied,* according to the language 
of the poet :— 

«*« There Scotland, my darling, lay full in my view, 

With her bare-footed lasses, mountains so blue.” 

A young French gentleman (my fellow-tra- 
veller from Newcastle) expressed himself highly 
delighted with the scenery. We spoke of 
books: he had read Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
in German. Speaking of Sir W.’s poetry, he 
made an odd guess, or rather translation from 
the German, of the title of the ** Lady of the 
Lake,’’—he Englished it, ‘* Miss of the Sea.” 
I found him, however, very pleasant and in- 
telligent. He intended to penetrate into the 
Highlands, and then visit Ireland. 

I travelled on the outside as far as Hadding- 
ton, sixteen miles from Edinburgh. The after- 
noon and evening were delightful; but cold 
drove me, at Haddington, into the inside of our 
vehicle. The moon then shone brilliantly ; it 
illumed the beautiful Frith of Forth as we 
drew near the metropolis, which we entered at 
nine o’clock. 


Lines composed on Arthur’s Crag. 


Who, who would crouch in lowly vales, 
While, Scotia, yet thy mountains rise ? 

Who would not drink thy flowing gales, 
And mingle with thy frowning skies ? 


As up the craggy steep I climb, 
The bright clouds on the surface lean, 
And my thrill’d spirit springs sublime, 
Buoy’d by the grandeur of the scene. 





® Bare fit, as Burns has it. 





The freshening gales my soul ¢tpund :» 
Ah! now I clasp the dizzy height ; 
Yon panoramic world how grand, 
O’erflooded by the heavenly light ! 
Behold the fair and famous town, 
Edina! in her queenly pride ; 
Majestic, with her castled crown, 
Proudly withstanding time and tide. 
Lo, too, the blue Frith, hight of Forth, 
Far glittering to the gleaming ray ! 
Rivaling, in our clouded North, 
Naples! thy sun-bright, southern bay. 
And, O! Leyond—the bleak, the blue, 
The dim-seen hills, afar dispread !* 
Ye scenes, that mock my cheated view, 
Would, O! your wilds ’twere mine to 
tread ! 
Who, who would crouch in lowly vales, 
While, Scotia, yet thy mountains rise ? 
Who would not drink the flowing gales, 
And mingle with thy frowning skies ? 


Lines on visiting the Grave of Ronerr Feravs- 
son, in Cunongate Churchyard. 


And do the bard’s once-kindled ashes sleep, 
Commingled with the earth, beneath this 
sod ? 
Here, then, let sympathetic Genius weep, 
Andreverent tread where Burns revering trod. 
Here rest the atoms once with anguish wrung, 
When Reason's light expired within the 
brain ; 
Hush’d evermore in death the gifted tongue, 
That e’en in madness pour’d th’ entrancing 
strain !+ 
Oh! twofold recollections, intertwined, 
Impress the heart that pours its homage 
here— 
Two kindred memories rush upon the mind, 
And, glorious, claim at once the exulting 
tear. 
For ever sacred be thy lowly tomb, _[fired.t 
Thou, at whose strain the Muse of Ayr was 
Ah! both cut down in chill Misfortune’s gloom, 
Yet both by Song’s immortal light inspired. 





* The Grampian mountains are finely apparent from 
Arthur’s seat. Ben Nevis, also, (the highest mountain in 
Britain) is visible on a clear @ay. 

t lallude to Fergusson Leing heard singing, “« Sweet 
es il with exquisite pathos, in his lunatic cell at 
midnight. 

+ Burns considerably overrated the genius of the unfor- 
tunate Fergusson. His early obligations to him, however, 
(at a time he ¥2 nes few — 1 —— 4 ~ 
provement,) sufficiently account for the ity. In 
excellent and highly characteristic letter to Dr Moore, 
giving a narrative of his own life, he observes: ‘* Rhyme, 
excepting some religious pieces that are in print, I had 
given up; but meeting with ——— Scottish Poems, 
i strung anew my wildly-sound & lyre with emulating 
vigour.” In the preface to the first (or Kilmarnock) 
edition of his s, he also states, that he has often had 
Ramsay and Fergusson in his eye, ‘* but rather with a 
view to kindle at their fiame, than for servile imitation.” 

I was pleased to observe that there is quite a pathway 
worn by pilgrim-feet through the grass leading to Fergus- 
son’s grave. ‘I'he memory of Burns was, however, | must 
confess, my principal excitement. Yet the simple tomb- 
stone, doubly consecrated to the memory of poor Fergus- 
son, by the immortal and superior genius of him who 
erected it, must ever of itself be an interesting object to 
the lovers of Scottish poetry. The inscription is as fol- 
lows—(I quote from memory) — 

** Here lics Robert a. Poet, 
Born September 5th, 1751, died 16th October, 1774. 
No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay— 
No storied urn, nor animated bust! 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia's way, 
To pour her sorrows o’er her Poet's dust.” 
On the other side of the stone is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

** By special grant of the managers to Robert Burns, 
who cecal thie stone, this burial-place is to remain for 
ever sacred to the memory of Robert Fergusson.” 

Perhaps Burns took the of the Soe Yor ae ** Robert 
Fergusson, poet,” from the simple record of mortality at 
= church, which thus states Allan Ramsay's 


« Allan Ramsay, Poet, whe died of old age.” 
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———————— 
DRAMA. 
COVENT-GARDEN. 
Own Saturday a new play in five acts, called 
The French Libertine, was performed for the 
first time. The story, out of which the whole 
and sole interest arises, is of the same offensive 
nature which, in the instance of Leocadia, we 
stated to be utterly unfit for the purposes of 
the stage; and we regret exceedingly that the 
licenser, who was for a long time inexorable, 
should, under any modification, have consented 
to its representation. To enter into a descrip- 
tion of the plot would he a waste of time. It 
is simply the edifying history of a Duke de 
Rougemont, a man who in every scene is spoken 
of by others as an accomplished gentleman, an 
enlightened statesman, and a gallant soldier ; 
but who appears, through the whole of his 
dramatic progress, as nothing better than a vul- 
gar coxcomb and a heartless villain. The play 
opens with a long account of the seduction, 
partly by artifice and partly by violence, of 
Madame Dorival, the wife of a man into whose 
house the duke has gained admission, disguised 
as his own valet; and here, after five tedious 
acts, it concludes with the death of the unfor- 
tunate woman, and the exit of the offender, 
erying, ‘‘ Honour, honour, honour !”’ as a sort 
of * make-weight,” we suppose, for the in- 
decency of the action, and the ribaldry and 
coarseness of a part of the dialogue: the rest is 
adorned with an ample supply of common-place 
morality and the most mawkish sentiment. In 
fact, the whole of the established ‘* clap-traps”’ 
of the stage, from ‘* time immemorial,” are 
brought into requisition: there is ‘* the snake 
that was warmed at the fire-side, and stung his 
preserver’’—there is the man that ‘** drank of 
his friend’s cup, and left poison at the bottom 
of it,” and that * ate of half his friend’s loaf, 
and turned the rest to bitterness’’—there’s ‘* the 
eagle that soars in the mid-day sun,” and the 
** owl that mouses in the night ;” and, to sum 
up all, we are literally told, and with as much 
ceremony as if we had never heard it before, 
that “ a woman should think no man charming 
but her husband.” Whether these original 
and striking beauties are to be found in the 
¥rench, we cannot venture to say, and therefore 
we know not if we must charge them to the 
author, or to Mr. Howard Payne, who is said 
to be the translator. At all events, whether 
we regard the plot, the incidents, or the lan- 
guage of these sort of pieces, we are quite 
satisfied that the public have had enough of 
them. There is no chance of their becoming 
popular at present in this country, and we 
sincerely hope they never will. With respect 


to what is technically called the “ getting up’” 


of the play, we have never seen expense more 
lavishly displayed. The dresses are magnificent, 
and the scenery and stage-furniture splendid 
beyond all description. A scene in the second 
act, and another in the fourth, representing 
two of the rooms in the duke’s palace, reflect 





I shall here make a short extract from one of the older 
rs of Fergusson, by way of note (and a striking one 
it is) on the last line of my first stanza— 
«« And reverent tread where Burns revering trod.” 

** Robert Fergusson died on the 16th of October, 1774, 
very soon after he had completed his 24th year, and a few 
days afterwards his body was buried in the Canongate 
church (yard). His grave remained almost undistinguished 
from those of the multitude by which it was surrounded, 
until Robert Burns appeared in Edinburgh, in 1787, to 
eclipse his fame and to follow his career. When he came 
to "s grave he uncovered his head, and, — 
or" 


a epee of enthusiasm, clasped the venefat 
ry i t bosom. He obtained leave from the 
Itt gow to a seo na. plain, yet splendid watk of the 
t is now to be seen—a » yet spi mark of the 
Burns's character 


etsy of ."ae (BVO, ‘edit, Of 1907, 





the greatest credit upon the taste of the artists 
who have been employed upon them. We are 
only astonished to see money so wantonly 
thrown away. Of the acting we are not enabled 
to speak in very favourable terms. Mr. Charles 
Kemble was not so much at home as usual : he 
grows (and we dare say that he regrets it as 
much as we do) too much of a stout gentleman 
for these youthful, fluttering lady-killers ; and, 
besides this, his dresses, and he has no less than 
four, are all of them unbecoming to his figure, 
so that the length of time we had to wait 
between the acts, whilst he was employed at his 
toilette, was more than thrown away. Mrs. 
Sloman played the principal female character ; 
and it is no mean praise to say that, by her 
general style of acting and her professional skill, 
she rendered a very disgusting part not only 
respectable, but sometimes highly interesting. 
Mrs. Chatterley played an intriguing countess, 
one of the duke’s “* two hundred mistresses,” 
with great effect, and Mr. Cooper helped. to 
save the play by the energy and feeling with 
which he delivered the last and the only decent 
speech that was intrusted tohim. The house 
was full of friends on the first night—on the 
second it was equally deserted by friends and 
enemies. 

Artaxerxes -has been performed here with 
great success. Braham is returned, as powerful 
as ever, and, assisted by Vestris, Philips, and 
Miss Paton, will, we have no doubt, make the 
operas at this house exceedingly attractive. 

Liston is again indisposed, and Braham, 
Miss Stephens, and Bishop, are engaged at 
Vauxhall for the ensuing season. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Mr. BartT.ey’s lectures on astronomy, illus- 
trated as they are by a correct and brilliant 
system of machinery, upon a large scale, again 
prove the power of attraction in the way which 
must be most agreeable to the lecturer. On 
Wednesday we were sorry to notice that a cold 
and hoarseness, in some degree, impaired the 
effect of his usual impressive delivery. 


Erpovuranion.—On Wednesday Mr. D. F. 
Walker, at the Concert Room, King’s Theatre, 
exhibited his apparatus called the Eidouranion ; 
and from that gave an explanation of the astro- 
nomical movements of our sphere. This is 
another of the edifying performances which 
mark the season of Lent. 


O’KEEFE.—We copied from the newspapers 
the statement that his majesty (on hearing of 
the distress of the veteran dramatist O’Keefe,) 
had settled an annuity of a hundred guineas 
upon him. The papers always make the most 
of a good story: going into particulars, we 
have since read that O’Keefe ‘* could scarcely 
give utterance to his feelings on the late visit 
of the bishop (of Chichester) to present to him 
the king’s donation of a hundred guineas.” 
Will it be credited, as it is the truth, that 
Mr. O’Keefe has not recently been in any 
distress whatever; that he has enjoyed a 
pension from his majesty for a number of 
years; that the foundation tale was a piece of 
theatrical fudge, got up apparently to throw 
discredit upon Captain Forbes, by some enemy 
to his management, or to Covent Garden the- 
atre; and that, in short, Mr. O’Keefe, though 
not over-well provided for, has not ceased to 
receive his moderate income and support of 

h 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


VARIETIES. 


Salads.—Washing salads for three or four 
minutes in sea or salt water, is recommended 
as an effectual means of getting rid of all 
insects. Vegetables of every kind ought to be 
so cleansed; and afterwards washed in the 
usual way in fresh water. 

Paris.—The project of making Paris a port, 
by means of a canal, to be fed principally by 
the Seine, is still in agitation; and some of 
the French journals are discussing the best 
method of effecting so desirable an object. 

Remarkable Salmon.—On Friday was caught 
in the Tweed, near Kelso, the largest salmon 
perhaps ever taken in that river, being in 
length three feet eleven inches and three-quar. 
ters, in extreme girth two feet four inches and 
a half, and in weight fifty-eight pounds. It 
was a kipper, or male ; and though not what is 
termed a clean fish (a fish perfectly in season), 
was in good condition. When in its best state, 
it must have weighed at least ten pounds more, 
—Kelso Mail, Newspaper. 

A Chevalier Rienzi. is mentioned in the 
Bombay journals of August, as having arrived 
at Bombay, via the Red Sea, after traversing 
the three Arabias and Abyssia, and being the 
first European who had visited the country be- 
tween Mount Samen and Assab and the vicinity 
of the ancient Adulis. He has made a fine 
collection of antiquities, natural history, and 
other subjects of curiosity. 

Arroint.—A correspondent noticing the ety- 
mology of this word in our last, and quoting 
other opinions, adds, I will now briefly state 
my reason for believing that the true reading 
is, A rowan tree witch; particularly when we 
find that sometimes it is spelled roan. Ihre 
says it is probable that the rowan-tree re- 
ceived its name from runa (incantation), be- 
cause of the use made of it in magical arts. 
The superstitions entertained of the mountain 
ash give great probability to this etymon. 
Even in our own country there are some so 
attached to the absurd usages of former times, 
that in order to prevent the fatal effects of an 
evil eye, to which they ascribe any misfortune 
that befals their cattle, they cut a piece of this 
tree, peel it, tie a thread round it, and put it 
on the lintel of the byre or cow-house. In 
Angus on Rood-day (May 3), for preventing 
the power of witchcraft, some old women are 
careful to have their rocks and spindles made of 
the wood of the roan-tree.—Jamieson’s Dic- 
tionary. 

African Expedition.—Extract of a letter from 
a gentleman at Malta to his friend in Edin- 
burgh:— 

“© My letters from Tripoli are dated 2lst 
October last. Major Laing had arrived in good 
health and spirits at Gadames, where he was 
met by Attila, the chief who is to accompany 
him to Timbuctoo. It may be grateful to you 
to inform his friends, that every thing forbodes 
a fortunate and successful issue to his mission. 
The major was received With great hospitality 
and treated with great kindness at Gadames. 
He proceeds to Timpuctoo under such favour- 
able circumstances, that there can be no doubt 
of his reaching that celebrated city in the course 
of December. He was more than a month in 
reaching Gadames from Tripoli, (a journey of 
twelve or fourteen days,) in consequence of a 
rebellion in the mountains. . I hope he will 
meet Captain Clapperton on the Niger.—EZdin. 
Courant. 





from 130 to 150 guineas per annum gh 
for an old man to live upon comfortably in any 
county in England, 





Winkel; —M. de Rossetti, a citizen of 
Trieste, inlignens that no monument had been 
erected to the celebrated Winkelmann, who 
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was assassinated at Trieste in 1768, commenced 
a subscription for that purpose in the year 1808. 
Ten years afterwards, he employed a Venetian 
sculptor, Antonio Bosa, to begin the work ; 
and, the money which had been collected prov- 
ing insufficient, generously completed it at his 
own expense. M. de Rossetti intends to build 
asmall chapel for the reception of this ceno- 
taph.—Italian Journals. 

A valuable collection of the vegetable Materia 
Medica of India has been presented to the 
University of Edinburgh by Sir Thomas Munro, 
governor of Madras. Its selection evinces both 
intimate acquaintance with the subject and 
very great industry on the part of Dr. Shuter, 
naturalist and botanist at Madras, to whom it 
was intrusted; and the whole was received in 
such excellent condition, that a portion of 
many of the seeds and some of the roots have 
been given to the Professor of Botany, with 
every prospect of their vegetating and increas- 
ing the fine collection of tropical plants already 
in the royal garden. Besides this extensive 
addition to the Museum of Materia Medica, 
it has lately been enriched by curious and 
valuablespecimens, presented by John Crawford, 
esq. resident at Singapore, the late lamented 
Dr. Schetky, from Sierra Leone, and other 
alumni of this University. — Edin. Courant. 

Growth of the Russian Empire.—Under Ivan 
I, in 1462, the Russian empire contained 
18,494 square miles; at his death, in 1505, 
$7,137; at the death of Ivan II., in 1584, 
125,465; at the death of Michel I., in 1645, 
254,361; on the accession of Peter I., in 1689, 
263,900, and 16,000,000 inhabitants; at his 
death, in 1725, 273,815, and 20,000,000 in- 
habitants; on the accession of Catherine II., 
in 1763, 319,538, and 25,000,000 inhabitants ; 
at her death, in 1796, 331,830, and 33,000,000 
inhabitants; at the present day, 367,494, and 
50,000,000 inhabitants. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. James Jennings, author of ‘ Observations on the 
Dialects of the West of England,” has issued proposals 
for publishing The Birds, a poem, with copious notes 
on their natural history, habits, &c. 

A volume of sermons, by the Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, will a appear. 

Mr. Sumner will speedily publish a second edition, with 
corrections, of his work on the Evidences of Christianity. 

The Rev. Francis Close, of Cheltenham, announces a 
series of Historical Discourses, illustrating the Book of 
Genesis. 

In the press, the Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 

» comprising an ample Historical Account of its 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Introduction of the 
Protestant Establishment. 

Dr. Sandford, one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episco- 

al Church, wi!l shortly bring out a new edition of his 

ures on the History of the Week of the Passion of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Switzerland. —The number of journals published 
Weekly, or twice a week, in Switzerland is surprising. 
Every canton has at least one, and some of them more; 
besides monthly and other publications. The best po- 
litical paper in Switzerland is, undoubtedly, The New 
Gazette of Zurich, which appears twice a week. No 
other devotes so much of its space to Swiss affairs and 
Swiss institutions. The labours of learned and philan- 
thropic societies, the proceedings of — bodies, and 
the progress of legislation, occupy at least as many of its 

umns as general news. It is, in fact, a complete 
Helvetic Tepertory. Once a week an appendix gives an 
account of the principal works published in Switzerland, 
or by Swiss authors. The editor, Paul Ustéri, is a man 
of sixty years of age: he is a counsellor of state; and has 
made more money by his work than any of his contempo- 
Maries. Created a doctor of physic, after much laborious 
study, he entered on his polltical career at the commence- 
ment of the Swiss revolution, and has never quitted it. 
A member of the different legislatures of the Helvetic 
Tepublic, he edited, from its origin, in conjunction with 
his friend the celebrated Escher de la Linth, the journal 


istorians of t 

» M. Ustéri is also one of the best-informed men 

With respect to the affairs of modern Switzerland. He is 

either an active member or the president of se- 

Yeral societies; such as the Swiss Benevolent Society, the 
Cantonal Society of Natural History, dc. 


e Swiss revolution will 


detailing the proceedings of the government; a precious 
mine, which future h : h ti 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Parliamentary History and Review of the Session of 
1825, royal 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds.—Pridham's Family Lectures, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds.—Bradford’s Select Works, 12mo. 
4s. bds.—Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Chronology of. Ancient His- 
tory, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Rose’s Orlando Furioso, Vol. IV., 
crown 8vo. 9%. 6d. bds.—Six Month’s in the West Indies, 
crown 8vo. 9s. Gd. bds.—Blayney on Life Assurance, 8vo. 
9s. bds.—Corbett on the Elective Franchise, 8vo. 16s. bds. 
—Woolrych’s Life of Coke, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Dick’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion,,12mo. 9%. bds.—Cramer’s Ancient 
Italy, 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map, 1. 12s. bds.: without Map, 
ll. 1s, Gd. bds.: the Map ite, 15*.—Scott’s (Dr. J.) 
Works, & vols. 8vo. 2/. 98. bds.—Scholia in Sophoclem, 
Elmsleii, 8vo. 8%. 6d. bds.—Butler’s (Bishop) Works, 2 
vols. 8vo. 15s. Gd. bds.—Mushett on the Currency, #vo. 
6s. bds.—Leake on the Greek Revolution, = 8vo, 7s. bd. 
bds.—Boyle’s Chronologist, 8vo. 1/. 16s. bds.—Forsyth’s 
Medical Dictionary, foolscap 8vo. 15s. bds.—Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XIII. royal 8vo. ll. 11s. Gd. 
bds.—Shaw’s Zoology, Vol. XIII. 2 parts, 8vo. 2/. 12s. Gd. 
bds. ; leaps pepee. 3l. 168. bds.—Oxford Calendar for 1826, 
_— 6s. —Burder’s Lectures on Religion, 8vo. 12s. 

Ss. 


a reeeeeeaaeeteienesimmnetietmenenentiianemianniaaiet 
Illustrated Granger, Engravings, Books of Prints, and Botanical 
and French and English Library, by 


ME; CHRISTIE, at his Great Room, King 


Street, St. James’s Square, early in March, the very 
costly and valuable Copy of Granger’s History, illustrated in 24 
vols. in Russia, with upwards of 3300 engraved Portfaits, col+ 
lected with great judgment, im the course of 30 Years, by the 
DOWAGER MARCHIONESS of BATH, deceased. Com- 
prising several rarities unknown to Granger, and the Works 
of Elstracke, Delaram, Hollar, the Passes, Faithorne, Loggan, 
Lombart, Faber, &c.; among which are Queen Elizabeth between 
the Pillars, and in the magnificent Dress; Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
and other valuable Etchings, by Hollar; the rare Portraits of 
the Nobility, by the Passes; brilliant Impressions by Faithorne ; 
Whittington with the Cat, and with the Skull, and the Mulléd 
Sack, from the Delabere Volume; besides many other Curiosities, 
in high repute among the Collectors of early English Portraits. 
The Books comprise the Flora Danica, and the Publications of 
Curtis, Miller, Sowerby, Andrews, Hooker, Pennant, Latham, 
and Harris. The Liber Veritatis, Chamberlain's Imitations of 
Holbein, and other old Masters; Voyages, Travels, agd English 
Antiquities. 





The Second Edition, revised, in 3 vols. ptos 8vo. 27s. 
ya] Y : 
ON ESTEBAN; or Memoirs of a Spa- 
niard. Written by Himself. 
«« This work forms an excellent suppl nt and companion to 
the admirable Letters of on Leucadio Doblado. In giving a 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday 9 25. to 37. to 30.10 
Friday ---- 10 26. — 30.12 
Saturday -- 11 32. — 30.00 
Sunday---. 12 30. — 30.01 
Monday -- 13 36. — 29.0 
Tuesday -- 14 36. — 29.89 
Wednesday 15 43. 29.88 — 29.77 
Much fog and damp weather have prevailed. The wea- 

ther has been warm, with a S. and S.E. wind prevailing. 

Rain, 315 of an inch. 
CHARLES H. ADAMS, 


Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dear Sir,—While acknowledging my obligation to you 
for having dedicated so large a portion of your valuable 
paper to the Life of Alexander, I cannot but think that 
you have io ager yourself with too much asperity on a 
passage, which, even after your animadversion, does not 
appear to me susceptible of the meaning which you say 
may be inferred from it, and which is, besides, not con- 
formable to the general spirit and tendency of the work. 
At any rate, I must disclaim all affection for the pseudo- 
philanthropy and philosophy of modern times, to which 
the most sensitive alarmist cannot be more decidedly 
averse than myself. I remain, dear sir, your obedient 
servant, H. E. Lioyp. 

London, Feb. 15, 1826. 

Henry—too common a ——. 

A Suffolk Minstrel’s scribblings may be ‘‘ a sort of pas- 
time” to him; but it is «« no sort of pastime” to us either 
to py postage for or read them. 

n answer to ‘* Biography,” we do not think that lives 
of Buonaparte’s marshals and generals would now be very 
attractive. 

We decline M. A.’s sonnet to Velluti. 

B.’s “« Hortensia,” though pretty, also fails of our poetical 
standard. 

M. is far too warm and explicit for our poetical column. 

We have no recollection of F. A. S.’s lines; nor, how- 
ever grateful for intended favours, can we fill our paper 
with acknowledgments to every individual who writes to 
us. 

ERRATA. —There is nothing like making a clean con- 
science of it. {In introducing the curious catalogue of 
wines gazetted in our last, we mentioned several favourites 
which we missed from the list. ‘These, however, stared us 
in the face when we saw our paper luminously printed on 
Saturday morning. To account for our mistake, it may 
be sufficient to remind readers, that the preface to an 
article is usually written after the article itself; and they 
must be aware that, if we had not tasted the wines 
enumerated, we could not have described their various 
qualities. It is thus that laborious critics sacrifice them- 
selves for the public good. 

In the extract from Florio’s Dictionary, page 92, col. 1, 
line 25, for ‘* send away,” read ** scud away.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


British Institution, Pall Mall. 
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HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
including the celebrated Picture of ‘Christ Crowned with 
Thorns,” by WILLIAM HILTON, R.A. purchased by the 
Directors, is Open Daily, from Ten in the Morning, until Five in 
the Evening. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ASSARONI, the BANDIT CHIEF; a 

Series of Twelve original Etchings, by the Roman Artist 
PINELLI, depicting the principal Events of the Life of the 
famous Bandit Chief Massaroni, with descriptive Letter-press, 
price 15s 





Publ b hi, Son, and Co., Printsellers, Pall 
Published by Colnag ‘Mull East 7] a 





detailed history of his life, Don Esteban professes to present a 
faithful picture of the manners, habits, and customs of his coun- 
trymen. ‘He takes the reader into the interior of their private 
houses ; introduces him to their tertulias, balls, assemblies, and 
public places; leads him to the romerias, convents, nunneries, 
and palaces; and gives him an insight into the national and pri- 
vate character of the Spaniards.’ The work, besides, contains an 
account of the state of the Spanish court under Ferdinand, which 
is worthy of Gil Blas.”— Globe. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 


The Earl of Liverpool. 
Just published, by Colnaghi, Son, and Co., Printsellers, 
Pall Mail East, 
PORTRAIT of the EARL of LIVER.«~ 
POOL, dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. 
Painted and engraved in Mezzotinto, by Mr. C. TURNER. 
Price of the Proofs, 1/. lls. 6d.; Prints, 15s. 








The following Portraits are this day published, by Colnaghi, 
Son, and Co., Printsellers, Pall Mall East. 
o r Hy 
RS. WILLIAM STEWART, painted 
by Mrs. ROBINSON, engraved in Mezzotinto, by S. W. 
REYNOLDS. Proofs, 21s.; Prints, 10s. 6d. 
Lord George Lennox, after J. Holmes, 
engraved by C. Shentone. Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Prints, 7s. Gd. 
M‘Adam, Esq. engraved in Mezzotinto, 
by C. Turner. Proofs, 21s. ; Prints, 10s. 6d. 
Medical Jurisprudence. 
This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 16s. 
al rel . ~ 
HE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC ME- 
DICINE, systematically arranged, and applied to British 
Practice ; intended for the use of Magistrates, Coroners, Barris- 
ters, Medical Practitioners, and Jurymen. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. 
y JOHN GORDON SMITH, M.D. 
Lecturer on Political Medicine. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street., 
««In short, as a treatise on the principles of the science,'t 
may be uniformly followed with the utmost confidence.” — Edin« 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
By the same Author, 


An Analysis of Medical Evidence, 8vo. 12s. 





This day is published, 
’ : ‘HE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE of 
IRELAND. No. I. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—Introductory Observations —On a Sleeping Child, 
&c. By L. E. L.—A Dubious Case—On the Cultivation of the 
Tritoma Uvaria in the South of Ireland. By the Rev. 5. Hans 
Sloane—Song of Miriam—The Suicide—Amy Grey—Virgissmie 
Nicht—Biographical Sketch of Thomas Campbell. By Washing- 
ton Irving—The Attorney's Consolation—Sir Walter Scott im 
Ireland—The Protégé, Chap. 1 and 2—Stanzas—Dante and Mil- 
ton—'Time and Song—A Winter Evening’s 'Tale—Jephthah’s 
Daughter — Recollections—The Conspiracy of Plautian—Apple 
Pie—The Steam Boat, Canto I.—From the Editor’s Note Book, 
&c. &e. &c. 

Printed for John Bolster, Patrick Street, Cork; Richard Mil- 
liken, Dublin; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Lon- 
don ; and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 

Further Illustrations of the Works and Character of Pope. 
This day is published, in octavo, price 7s. boards, 

ESSONS in CRITICISM, to William 

4 Roscoe, Esq. F.R.S. Member of the Della Crusca Society 
of Florence, F.R.S.L. in Answer to his’ Letter to the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, on the Character and Poetry of Pope. 
*« It is never too late to learn.” —Proverb. . 
And Further Lessons in Criticism, to a Cri- 
tical Scribe in the Quarterly Review for October, 1825. 
« What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.”—Prov 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES 
Late Editor of Pope’s Works, in Ten Volumes. 
Bath: Printed by RK. Crutwell, for Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Lately published, price 14s. 6d. in boards, 
SET of CELESTIAL MAPS, intended 
to assist Students in Astronomy in acquiring a Knowledge 

of the principal Stars in the Heavens, and peculiarly adapted to 
the purpose of finding the Stars proper for ascertaining the 
Latitude and apparent Time at Sea, the Longitude by Lunar 
Observations, &c. 

By J. W. NORIE, 
Author®f a New and Complete Epitome of Navigation, &c. &e. 

*:* 4 Pamphlet accompanies the above, containing an Expla. 
nation of the Tse of the Maps, with various Problems. 

Published by J. W. Norie and Co., at the Netiation Wares 

house and Naval Academy, 157, Leadenhall Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


at uis'e Paatmacy. 
blished, in 8vo. price 14s. 
MANUAL OF PHARMACY. 
By ener ay THOMAS RRAND! 2 
Professor of spars Fh and Materia pr on Soe to the Society of 
$ ries of the City of London. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Pleet Stree 
« We warmly recommend it to our readers. It Seog to be in 
the hands of every Medical Student, in the su or shops of 
or Apothecary, and the first men in the Profession 
Libraries, if are actuated 
n the selection of their books. — Medico- 





——Belshazzar's Feast. 
M’: MARTIN begs leave to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that having been for some time 
ae en, oe his Picture of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
{ie y espec' ir p9 to the King’s most excellent 
peg od A prey that eat y+ ete — next, he shall be enabled 
the Sui 


20, Allsop Mulldings ~~ a Road, 10th Feb. 1826. 
from Mr. Martin’s Picture of “ Joshua com- 
manding t Som to stand still,” is now engraving by Mr. Turner, 
and will also be ready for publication in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 





Thelwall’s Monthly Magasin 
On the 28th of a — I be patshed price 3s. 6d. 


ANORAMIC. MISCELLANY; or, 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE and REVIEW of Literature, 
Science, Arts, Inventions, and Occurrences; containing, besides 
the customary Reports, isters, Transactions, Incidents of the 





The London 1898. 
This day is ago Hoy iw eo, of upwards of 1000 
pages, 15. boards, greatly improved, a 4th Edition of 


y 
HE LONDS DON DISPENSATORY ; 
pion, Natural ments of Pharmacy—2. The Botanical 
Propenions Fataral story, eaten of the Materia i = Medicinal 
and C 
ine Pratecrereies of the London, Beene. and 
Dubin of Physicians. The whole te formin a practical 
ateria Medica, bape a. 3 
i earrated with wd useful ‘l'ables and Plates 
cal A the —— of rl articles of the 
Materia Medica, and the Ph 


in almost 

ever. iy aN 
F ANTHONE TODD THOMPSON, M.D. F.L. -. 
Printed for Lon; in, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green 
Just published, by the same Author, 

Lectures on the Elements of Botuny. Con- 
taining the Descriptive Anatomy of those Organs on which the 
Growth and Preservation of the Vegetable depend. In 8¥o. 
1/. 8s. boards, with Plates and numerous W oodcuts. 


William Strong’s ct petfinh ad Boome or 1826. 
Jus! 


ART I. of a CATALOGU E of an exten- 
sive Collection of Books, in mer dy artment of Literature, 
and in various Languages, compri ‘ortion of T'wo Libra- 
ries, Lpetreeareh sane! x] Jubliention | oe Part III. for 1825. 
*S sell: —~ M STRONG, 3, Clare Street, Bristol. 
I. will be published early in April, 
alugble works in Lexicography, Greek 
and _ Latin Enki &e. ni derchast from the Library of a 


con- 














an will contain many v: 





Month, and a great variety of Literary, P’ Miscella- 

neous and amusive matter—The Duties of Critic ism, and Pree. 
‘oes of Critics—ltalian Li t emoir of 
the Literature, &c. of Spain—The Merneten Zodiac, No. 2.—Chi- 
nese History—Storm on the Ganges—Tal es and Characteristic 
Sketches— Mr. Thelwall’s Lecture on the E 





holar and Aghia rian. 

W. 5. "8 Catalogte (Barts 1, 2, and 3,) for 
1825, contains upwa: Volumes, Kye sagre 3 the Libra- 
ries of J. Nott, M. i Chita decease e late Kev. Dr. 
Ryland; a Selection from —¥ brary ert. , 4, 's, of Wick, 





continued — Hints on the Impressment of Seamen, concluded from 
the original Maauscript—a nee retence of the conclusion of 
whieh appeared in another publicution—Critical Detections of 
Hume— ‘The London University, &c.— Review of Literature 
Domestic and y= ae including Wiffen’s Tasso, &c. &c. 

Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and sold 
by J. , Dorset Pine Poway, to whom, or to J. Theiwall, E: 
me Fp abe ‘all Mall East, Communications (post-paid) 
shou 





OPOLITAN 
HE METRO! POLITA QUARTERLY 
AZINE, No. I. 

Contents :—The A, geet Folie Ne'o the Mail Coach—Records 
of the Vicar: Lucubrations of Raditer Av ern ap Observa- 
tions on the Misceilaneoits P. speare— Letters from 
Switzerland—Ex tracts from the 4 Ancient Treatise on Coat Ar- 
mour. ofa i Patriotic Songs of Spain, 
with a spirited Translation—A ———, Sheet to 
A. + ‘s =—_ of Fallacies—Pliny the ¥ ow Corellius Rufas, 

urang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo— 
On the Abuses of —) "3 aed of the French 
Revolution, by a Writer conversant with the Period—An Autumn 
in Greece—Emerson, Pecchio, and Humphrey's Journals—Ele- 
ments of Intellectual Economy—Eros and Anteros, continued— 
orth—The Legend of Saint Alexis—The 

of M - de Voiture— » ke. &e, 
+ Printed for W. Simp! in and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court; J. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; and J. Parker, 








HE LIBRARIES of NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN CATALOGUED and ARRANGED on 
MODEKATE TERMS, by Mr. WILLIAM DAVIS, Hook- 
seller, 15, Southampton Row, Russe! See, of whom. may be 
had, 4 few remaining Copies, large paper, of 
Two Journeys round the Library of a Biblio- 
maniac, price, in extra boards, 21s. 
Also, lately published 
A Second Journey round the Library of a 
Bitiiomaniac ; or, Cente of Notes and 
rare, curious, and valuable Books. 250 oy ae vo. printed, 
price as. Gd.; and 30 Copies anyone 
w. D. to say, that the sm 1 paper rr hie] First Jou a 
quite out of print, and that he does not intend to reprint ei 
of the Journegs. 








[THE Proprietor” ‘of this Pa ‘Paper solicits the 


attention of the Advertising Public to the following Affi- 
davit, as the a> conc! “et evidence of its unrivalled circula- 
vier cand a pay i af bm ry may be made in confirmation of this state- 
ment at Mr. Baldwin’s, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
lavit.—Jobn Chapman, of No. 72, Fleet Street, in the City 
of jon, maketh oath and saith, That he is the Printer and 
Pullisher of the weekly Paper called the SUNDAY ‘TIMES; 
— that the following statement contains the actual number of 
= inted at Mr. Baldwin's Steam-Press each week, from 
the 22d January to the 12th of February, a inclusive :— 
January 22........ 
wees 7 
February B.ccceece 7396 


BB.. cece. 75D 
ene 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 
MVALLIAM VED ABLES, Mayor. 


mes (price 7d.) is Hublished every Sunday morn- 
ing in London, and may also be received by Saturday night's Post 
ou Sunday morning at i paitenee within 170 miles, and also on 
eager —— within 400 miles. Orders for this Paper may 
be given to any newsman or postmaster in Great Britain, by 
when it will b _ ivered free of of postage.--Advertisements and 

d to be sent to 72, Fleet. Street, 
lon. 


To Advertisers. 

The Proprietor wishes to call attention to the oe that Adver- 
tisements sent to the Sunday Times are inserted in the whole of 
their impression, which is not the case with most : other bonged 
Papers, whose Sale consists of two distinct Impressions, (one 
patent on Guades, ae other on Monday,) in doth ‘Of which 
Advertisements ay Time wil ro for as for two separate 
cea so that the bu Sunday Times will prove the best cnannel for 





3 a Portion of Mr. Dyer’s well-known Col!ection, 

of Exeter; together with Purchases from many esteemed Libra- 

ries, which have been sold by Auction, in various parts of the 

Country. 

Catalogues es to be had at the place of Sale; of ie. Loaeee 
in 


For Sch 
12mo. pric 
on VETS ie “THE “BIBLE, 
By A LADY. 
For the Use of Young Persons. 
« Among the various elementary works in the amusing and 
instructive form of ‘ Conversations,’ we have not .séen one so 
ighly deserving of notice as the present volume, on the most 
important of all subjects—-the Scriptures. We cordially recom. 
mend it to the attention of all those who are engaged in the 
instruction of the rising generatiqn; indeed, to mature capaci- 
ties, it will be found well worthy of perusal.” —Lit. Rey. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 
Street. 





nis day » vo. 9. 
IN DICATION of “ The BOOK of the 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH,” against the Rev. Geo 
d’s “A i of History against the Chureh of 

— with Notice of some charges brought against “ ‘The Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church,” in the Publications of Dr. Phil. 

tts, the Rev. John Todd, M.A. F.S.A., the Rev. Stephen 
saacson, B.A., the Rev. Joseph Blanco W’ hite, M.A. B.D., and 
in some anonymous rere y 

By CHARLES BUTLER, E 

Printed for John M lurray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 1 Ist tof Februmy be ape ished, in Ato. price 5e. 


OTANICAL CABINET, (to be continued 


monthly) containing 10 Figures of Plants, coloured from 

Nature, with Descriptions, Rules for Management, &c. by C. 

LODDiGES and SONS, the Plates by GEORGE COOKE. The 

first 10 Volumes are completed, with a General Index, and con- 

tain 1000 Plates, carefully coloured. 

Published by J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Longman and Co., 
Paternoster Kow ; and C. Loddiges and Sons, masini 


This day is published, i in 1 Bro. price 4s. sewed, 


A N INQUIRY into the MORAL CHA. 
RACTER of LORD BYRON 

y J. W. SIMMONS, Esq. 
motens S Sold by John Cochran, 108, Strand. 





and Co. ndon; of Mr. Parker, Caen Mess 
Sons, Cambridge; Mr. pag it, and Mr. Collings, Bath ; Mr. 
Me illiams, Cheiten! ash! and ouces- 
er; Messrs. Knibb pe Lacgueftge, Worcester ; Mr. Dyer, 
waste Mr. Savage, Taunton ; sot Heath, Monmouth; Mr. 
Jenkins, Swansea; Mr. Thomso ‘Manchester; Mr. Combe, 
a Bg 2 of the Booksellers. ‘at Dublin, Edinburgh, Glas- 
me &c. &c. &e. 
¥ N.B. A ere Price given for Bags peo Books exch d 


his day i is ‘pub lished, 


ARDING, “LEPARD, and CO.’s GE. 
NERAL CATALOGU TE of BOOKS, in all ae 
for 1826. Containing Drawings of Natural History, Manuscripts, 
prcsarery! Early Printed and Block. Books, and a valuable Selee- 
Books in a RE of Literature, now on Sale at 
No. 4, PALL MALL BA ST. 








braries valued, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


This day, post Svo. 9s. 6d. 
MHE FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. ROSE’s 
Translation of the ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





rinted, in 10 vols. royal 18mo. with Sixty Engravings 
Thom — ee by Stothard, Cor- 
boutd, Harvey, &c. price 4/ 


xtra boards 
HE DRAMATIC. WORKS of WIL- 
LIAM SHAKSPEARE, with NOTES, original and 


selec’ 
By S. W. SINGER, F.S.A.—And the 
Life of the Poet. By C. Symmons, D.D. 
late of Jesus College, O: 

In this Edition the Batter has 
illustration of his Author: he has m 
tators tributary, rejecting their 
ped and has avoided an odes of remy which is the 

subject of just complaint in most modern editions. Regarding 
the text, he has principally availed himself of the labours of 
Steevens and Malone, but without servile adherence to either. 

Chiswi - by am, College House; Carpenter and 

8. Arnold, London: and all ocher Book- 


Elegantly 
bon 


ned his comment to the 
@ all ey commen- 





chore. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. a Sixth Edition, revised, o! 
N ESSAY on the PRINCIPLE of ‘PO. 
PULATION. 
y the Rev. T. R. MALTHUS, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of ns 
tical Economy in the East India College, Hertfo: 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


wee Poli- 





a Map, 7. 
N HISTORIC L OUTLINE of the 
GREEK REVOL' ON, —— a few Remarks on the 
present State of Affairs i mae that Count 
By W. M. LEA 
Late Lieut.-Col. in the Royal . Artillery. 
Printed for ic Murray, Aaeee | Street. 





Sat urday, post 8vo. 
IX MONTHS in the WEST INDIES, 
" “Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, Svo. 9s. Gd. a new. Edition, corrected, revised, and 
f 


enlarged, o' 
RACTICAL and INTERNAL EVI- 
DENCE against CATHOLICISM, with occasional Stric- 
tures on Mr. Butler's “ Book of the Catholic Church ;" 
in Six Letters, addressed ee oo Be 1” among the Koman 
Catholics < Great Britain 
y the Rev. JOSEPH } BLANCO WHITE. 
Peimtea for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the Ist instant was publ ce Be. Gd. 1 Nook 
HE PROP ERTY CAWY ER. (To be 
continued Monthly.) 
Contents :—Late Statutes, and 35 seventiy adjudged Cases on 
Property Law——Opinions of Counsel— Law (onsultations—— 
Sketches in Sourt, } No. 2, The Vico Chancellor — Liabiiity of 
Joint Stock 8 aws—and Practical 
Essay on Conveyancing. 
H. Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street; J. Hearne, #1, Strand. 
This Publication will be found to contain all the latest reported 
Cases at Law and in Equity, and every we Enactmcnt 
relating to Property Law and Conveyenaiae aa Lilustrative 
Observations, by an c:ninent practising 


As it proceeds, the work will form a very vaiu i 
of modern Law on the subject on which it treats, 
reeger sovhoceadl all the Statutes and Decisions within its range 


for the last 40 y4ats. ‘he objects of the undertaking are more 
fully detailed in the Preface to the Number for January. 








This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. ‘Third Edition, 
ISCOVENIES within the PY RAM IDS, 
‘Temples, and Tombs of Egypt mak a 
By the late G. BELZi‘ 
Printed for John Murray, acct Street. 
Forty-Four Coloured Engravings to illustrate 
the above; folio, 6l. 

Six ‘Additional ditto, folio, 25s. 





This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. with Portrait of Alexander, 
Feo-danile of his Hand-writing, and View of ‘Taganrog, price 


, + . 1 

\" LEXANDER I. EMPEROR of RUS- 

SIA ; or, a Sketch of his Life, and of the most important 

Events of his Reign. 

“This work will be found aeteemens gratifying to populat 
curiosity.”—Literary Gazette, Feb. 

Printed for ‘Treutiel ard Warts, . Trevi, Jun., and Riteher, 

20, Soho Square. 





IN THE PRESS. 
Ina few days, in one large vol. Svo. with a coloured Plate, 18. 
. 
ETTERS FROM THE EAST. Written 
turing a recent eg through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia 
Valestine, Syria, and Greec 
by JOHN CARNE, Esq. 
OF Queen’s College, Cambridge 
Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, ‘New Bur! ington 





On Thursday, the 23d instant will be published, oid 
printed i in a pocket volume, price 4s. éd. in A 


cae OMEN. 
——_— Can things be, 


And overcome us} asuinmer pat, 
Without our speciaf wonder ?—Shak speare. 
Printed for William Biackw » Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 








LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published every 





This day, 8vo. 6s. 
ONSIDERATIONS on the STATE of 


the CURRENCY. 


y W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, Su2, (Exeter Change,) Strand ; and 7, South Moulton 
Street, Oxford Streat ; sold also by J. Chapyell, $8, Royal Ba- 
change E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublity 








vertisements, as it offers by far the greatest sale of any weekly 
new published, 


By T ROMS 2 TOOKE, Esq. F.R.S. 
for J) Murray, Albemarle Streets 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Streets 
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